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Research and Pulpwood Production’ 


THE BROADEST CLAIM that has ever 
been made for research is that it is 
the basic insurance of a company’s 
future. The validity of that state- 
ment has been demonstrated often 
completely for many 
panies and for whole industries 
during the past quarter-century. 
The result is that today the aver- 
age expenditure for research and 
development in the manufacturing 
industries of the United States is, 
I am told, about two cents out of 
every sales dollar. We in Canada 


and com- 


are not vet doing as well, but we 
are learning the same lessons. More- 
over, in both countries the impor- 
tance of industrial 
progress and thereby to national 
economic health is recognized by 
Our 


research to 


our respective governments. 
tax laws now provide strong in- 
ducement to increased investments 
in research by permitting deduc- 
tions of up to 5 percent of net cor- 
porate income before taxes for re- 
search as a part of operating costs. 
To some companies, notably in the 
chemicals industry, a vigorous and 
sustained program of research is 
so important that research expend- 
itures reach nearly 7 cents per sales 
dollar, even though that may ex- 
ceed the limits for which tax relief 
is provided. Their willingness to 
gamble such sums arises from a 
that about two-thirds 
of their ever-growing sales volume 
comes from developed 
through their that did 
not exist some ten to twenty vears 


recognition 


products, 
research, 


ago. 
Happily or otherwise, we live in 
an age when television, plastics, 


Paper presented at the annual meet 
ing American Pulpwood Association, New 
York, February 1952. 


penicillin, jet aircraft, guided mis- 
siles, and atomie artillery have alli 
been translated from the labora- 
tory to the production line within 
the short span of our own memories. 
We should need no more convincing 
evidence that, when the ingenuities 
and skills of man are properly mar- 
shalled and supported, the pay-off 
in comfort, health, defense, and 
rather immediate and 
may even be spectacular. There are 
many examples to prove the point. 
A few may serve to emphasize it. 
We can all remember when the dis- 
covery of penicillin and other anti- 
biotics, cortisone and ACTH were 
first announced. Last year the com- 
bined production of these life-pro- 


dollars is 


longing substances represented over 
half a billion dollars worth of busi- 
ness to the pharmaceuticals indus- 
try of this country. I read the 
other day that within a single vear 
from the discovery of a new anti- 
biotic one company had developed 
methods for making it in quantity 
and had it regularly available to 
the world of medicine. In the field 
of synthetic fibers, we can all recall 
the early days of nylon, developed 
at a cost of some twenty millions 
and now applied soigenerally, from 
the intimate garments of our lady 
friends to the sexless associations 
of a tire cord or a fishing line. 
What a commentary it is on the 
way research can be expected to 
pay off that the same manufacturer 
has million 
more to perfect vet another syn- 
thetic fiber, dacron, that may re- 
place a part of the market so re- 
cently won for nylon at so great a 


spent some sixteen 


cost. 

That kind of courage and imagi- 
nation is exemplified also in the 
program. In_ his 


atomic energy 
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book, This I Do Believe, David Lili- 
enthal, that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has been very 
busy spending hundreds of millions 
of the publie’s dollars in an effort 
to make obsolete just as quickly as 


Says 


possible equipment and processes 
that only recently also cost hun- 
dreds of millions of the publie’s 
dollars. He concludes that this is 
the way to progress. And now we 
can read in the latest semi-annual 
report of the AEC that a plant 
worth nearly one hundred and fifty 
written off as 
The events of recent 
months on the desert in Nevada 
and the confident statements by our 
military leaders that we are well 


millions is being 


obsolete. 


ahead of all competitors suggest 
that the phe- 
nomenal, that the unprecedented 


progress has been 
investment in research has paid off 
already. 


Raw Material Key to Production 


Those who concerned with 
maintaining an ever-increasing flow 
of pulpwood to the mills of our 
pulp and paper industry are today, 
more than ever before, the 
todians of its future. We need no 
crystal ball to see the world de- 
mand for pulp and paper products 
rising sharply in the years ahead 
as the standard of living in all free 
nations goes up. The gigantic in- 
vestments now being made in new 


are 


cus- 


mills and in the modernization and 
expansion of old ones on this con- 
tinent 
broad confidence that the curve of 


are concrete evidence of a 


demand will be upward. for some 
time to come. (There are always, 
of course, prophets of doom who 
warn that we may be over-expand- 
ing and who point back with alarm 
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to the nineteen-thirties as a period 
when our industry paid bitterly for 
what they choose to eall an un- 
realistic expansion the late 
twenties. But it has recently been 
pointed out that Just as wood a case 
can be made that the real source of 
the extremely low status of our in- 
dustry at that time was weak man 
agement Even if the cold war 
should suddenly warm up, the de 
mand for pulp and paper products 
That was so 
cogently demonstrated World 
War IT that both the U. S. and 


Canadian yovernments have now 


would remain strong 


recognized our industry as essential 
to the national defense Satisfving 
that mounting demand, whether 
for peace or for war, means ade- 
quate supplies of pulpwood pri- 
marily In this andience T can 
with impunity almost omit refer 
ence to the as vet small competi- 
tive sources of cellulose fiber in 
straw, bagasse, esparto, and other 
now arboreal erops 

So it is appropriate that those 
who share a responsibility for the 
the re- 
search man and the producer of the 


future of pulp and paper 
raw material—should examine some 
of the many wavs in which the ae- 
tivities of the one may influence the 
other. The 


linking of research and pulpwood 


effectiveness of the 


production in the title of my re- 
marks implies, indeed, that there 
is an interrelationship, one that is 
receiving greater recognition these 
davs 

1 am told that today over half 
of the cost per ton of the pulp and 
paper end-products of our indus- 
trv lies in the cost of the wood as 
it is delivered to the mill. Under 
such conditions the woodlands op 
erators are at long last coming into 
their own--in personal recognition, 
in compensation for their efforts. 
in essentiality The same thing 
happened to the geologists a decade 
or two ago when the petroleum re 


sources of the world seemed to be 


on the ergve of exhaustion One 


may note In passing that geologists 
today hold a dominant position in 
our major oil companies That 


should give heart to many a voung 


forester who has been strugeling 


along as no more than a timber 
eruiser 


Industry Trends 


A brief review of trends in the 
pulp and paper industry in North 
America during the past half cen- 
tury may serve to strengthen the 
conclusion that the pulpwood pro- 
ducer is the ‘‘great white hope’ 
of the future: 

Prior to World War I paper- 
making was regarded as an art. 
(Parenthetically, one should prob- 
ably remark that in a few back- 
ward minds it still is!) Rags were 
then a major raw material. Wood 
was cheap and seemingly inex- 
haustible on this continent. Ma- 
chines were slow, and profits poured 
in without benefit of research. Both 
in the woods and in the mills the 
practical operator was in command 

Events in the Balkans in 1914 
touched off a period of rapid ex 
The stimuli of greater de- 
mand and rising cost prices led to 


pansion 


competition and that. in turn, to 
pressure for greater efficieney in 
manufacturing. Machines were 
speeded up, technical controls were 
developed, and the engineer began 
to take charge. The research man 
began to demonstrate that he could 
modify production to adapt it to 
new uses and the whole character 
of our industry began to change 
from a largely empirical one to a 
more “exact’” science 

After the war the kraft process 
began to play a major role in pulp 
manufacturing. It permitted the 
use of more wood species. Its con- 
tinuous recovery systems for chem 
ieals and the burning of the resid- 
ual liquors to provide power made 
it strongly competitive with sul 
phite pulping. Tam bound to point 
out, in passing, that the Canadians 
had a large part in making the 
kraft process so prominent a fae 
tor in our industry—so prominent, 
in fact, that today the total cut of 
wood to feed some 60 kraft mills in 
the southern United States is al 
most equal to the entire cut of coni 
ferous woods north of the border 
Perhaps | should say that with 
mixed emotions! 

Then came the vears of the Great 
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Depression. The less said about 
them, the faster we can get on with 
this review. Long before that, how- 
ever, there had been great capital 
investments in new mills and ex- 
panded production capacity and it 
had become evident that the prob- 
lem of continuing wood supplies 
was a serious one. The forester and 
the logging engineer began to be 
noticed by some of the more en- 
lightened managements. 

World War IL brought another 
period ef strong demand for pulp 
and paper. The use of pulp in ex- 
plosives and of paper and board in 
the myriad packaging requirements 
of the armed forces, and as substi- 
tutes for more critical materials, 
expanded phenomenally. Machines 
were speeded up again, equipment 
was modernized, and all sorts of 
new process control instrumenta- 
tion were developed. Because of its 
capacity for producing wider 
variety of packaging materials, the 
kraft process began to replace sul- 
phite as the dominant chemical! 
And, again, the 
problem of adequate wood supplies 


pulping operation 


was intensified. Our industry, find- 
ing it difficult to meet the need 
economically from cutting on the 
lands under its own control, in 
creased sharply its purchases of 
wood from small woodlot owners 
It began an educational campaign 
in the principles of sound forest 
management, both within its own 
operations and among those out- 
side suppliers. 

The post-war vears have seen the 
demand for pulpwood rising con 
tinually. Costs have gone up again 
Woods labor is scarce and becom- 
ing searcer under the pressures of 
defense production in other fields 
Seasonal, nomadic logging will no 
longer attract and hold an adequate 
labor supply, even at increased 
rates of pay, in competition with 
the stability of employment and 
other benefits offered by community 
life near a defense plant. 

Again there is great emphasis on 
efficiency. And, 
difficult and more costly to increase 


since it is more 


the supply of pulpwood, attention 
is focused on the better utiliza- 
tion of the wood that is available 
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This means reduction of waste both 
in the woodlands and in the mills. 
It means the use of materials that 
were formerly discarded, left to 
rot or to encourage fires in the 
bush, or poured down the sewers 
at the mills. 

Consequently, research is again 
setting the stage for major ad- 
vances in our industry. New meth- 
ods of cooking and refining of pulps 
to increase the vield of useful fiber 
are under intensive study. Vigor- 
ous efforts are being made to speed 
up still further paper machines 
that are already going at a rate 
that would have nauseated the pa- 
permakers of the twenties. At long 
last this industry is taking serious- 
ly the repeated assurance of the 
wood chemist that there are values 
in the waste liquors from a chem 
ical pulping operation that may far 
exceed those of the cellulose fiber. 
New plants to extract vanillin are 
multiplying. The day is not so re- 
mote when our industry will use 
everything including the leaves 
and needles—and perhaps even the 
smells which in some cases it now 
spreads so generously over its 
neighborhood. There may even 
emerge from all of this research 
activity a revolutionary new way 
of making paper and board 

Because research and develop- 
ment in the manufacturing phases 
of the industry has been far ahead 
of research in pulpwood operations, 
and because there are many more 
people engaged in it, some of these 
changes may come rather quickly. 
They will have their pay-offs 
which may well be in scores of mil- 
lions. On the other hand, some of 
these changes will require major 
modifications or obsolescence of 
large capital plant. And there is a 
certain perfectly human inertia 
about scrapping something that is 
currently paying the rent, or about 
shutting down and losing produe- 
tion in order to install an improve- 
ment, even though that improve- 
ment may hold a hope of paying 
both the rent and the taxes, 


The Job Ahead 


In my opinion, through research 
during the next ten vears there is 


more money to be made or saved 
in the pulpwood operations of 
North America than has been made 
or saved by improvements in pulp 
and paper manufacturing methods 
during the past twenty-five. That 
means billions of dollars because 
our industry holds such a promi- 
nent place in the economy of both 
countries — first in Canada, and 
about seventh in the United States. 
If the statement seems wild, re- 
member that we are dealing with 
depreciated dollars. In fact, [ am 
making this bold forecast in a land 
where the recent trend seems to be 
toward a rather soft currency. 
Dean Thomas Sherwood of M.L.T 
has pointed out that the thing 
which distinguishes modern  tech- 
nology and makes possible our 
amazingly rapid advances in ap- 
plied science is teamwork. The sci- 
entists of today are not one whit 
smarter than those of fifty years 
ago (though IT must admit that 
some of them seem to think they 
know a good deal more about poli 


tics.) The time lapse between a; 
discovery in the laboratory and the | 


universal marketing of a gadget 
that makes use of it is getting short- 
er. This is because all the diverse 
skills of the industrial world are 
brought into play. 

To apply that principle to the 
pulp and paper industry means a 
marshalling of all the scientific, 
engineering, and other skilled man- 
power resources that can contribute 
to the desired end result more 
production of improved and diver- 
sified materials at low cost for an 
expanding market. The activities 
of the suppliers of the raw = ma- 
terials, the manufacturers of the 
equipment and the control instru- 
ments, the operators in the mills, 
and even the sales departments 
must all be integrated in the com- 
mon purpose. The extent to which 
that ean be achieved will largely 
determine the extent and the rate 
of technological progress in our in- 
dustry for the years ahead. The 
whole world, except that part which 
lies behind the Tron Curtain, has 
learned the value of group effort 
and cooperation in every sphere 


of human endeavor. 


When a research program has 
paid off in dollars to our industry 
it is a waste of time, in my opinion, 
to try to identify the ‘ndividual or 
group in the organization that 
should get the credit for the in- 
creased profits. Surely they would 
not have come without the brilli- 
ance of the research man, whether 
he be in the raw materials or the 
manufacturing end of the business. 
But neither would the improve- 
ments have been demonstrated in 
commercial operations without the 
understanding and cooperation of 
the operators in the forest or in the 
mill. And often they would not 
have paid off without the vigorous 
efforts of the sales force to market 
the new or improved product in 
competition. Circumstances may 
alter cases, but I submit that it is 
the whole team that produces the 
desirable end result. The ball may 
be carried chiefly by the halfback 
in woods operations or in) manu- 
facturing; but he can’t even make 
a first down without effective block- 
ing by his team-mates. And, as in 
football, one cannot always. tell 
which ones will throw the telling 
blocks that pave the way to a score. 

For all too long in many places 
the foresters and logging engineers 
of one company have had to work 
almost in a vacuum, not even being 
allowed, let alone encouraged, to 
visit the mills operated by that 
same company, to become aware 
of manufacturing problems _first- 
hand and think of ways in which 
the handling of the wood might help 
to solve some of them. Today there 
is increasing awareness of the abso- 
lute necessity for teamwork in the 
pulp and paper industry. Progres- 
sive companies are getting much 
better coordination of objectives by 
establishing improved communica- 
tions between their woodlands 
workers and their mill depart- 
ments. This means integrating the 
pulpwood team into the rest of the 
team. 


s stimulated 


Such integration 
and aided also by a recognition 
that fields of science that have pre- 
viously been brought to bear chiefly 
on the processing of pulpwood 
after it gets to the mill vard may 
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prove exceedingly useful in’ the 
whole cycle from the growing seed 
to the jackladder 


Not so many vears ago a wood 
lands research worker was thought 
of as simply a long-haired forester 
concerned with experiments in sil 
viculture that would not prove 
their worth for a generation or two 

a chap to be humored a bit but 
not taken too seriously since the 
wood supply seemed enormous any- 
way. Then, when all kinds of me 
chanical equipment became avail 
able, the engineer became a rather 
important character in the mechan- 
ization of wood operations, especial- 
lv in the western country where 
the huge size of the logs made ma 
chines not only welcome relief 
from arduous toil but thoroughly 
practical. Now the chemist and the 
biologist are beginning to play im- 
portant roles in pulpwood produe- 
tion. Soon the economist, the mete- 
orologist, the soil scientist, and even 
the psychologist with his time-mo- 
tion techniques will be common 
figures in pulpwood research. In 
short, it will be no more accurate 
to say that forest research is the 
peculiar province of the forester 
than to say that research in pulp- 
making is that of the chemist. In- 
deed, for many problems in for 
estry only an all-out attack by a 
task force drawn from many fields 
of specialized training will be suffi- 
cient. Token research is never con- 
elusive and is” therefore money 
wasted. 

Now that we smart people in 
North America who have been so 
profligate with our resources have 
learned the kindergarten lesson 
that thev are, after all, not inex- 
haustible, the clamor for conserva 
tion is deafening. Happily, our for 
est resources are renewable and we 
are now beginning to practice for- 
est management techniques to pro- 
duce a steady vield in perpetuity 
a thing our less fortunate cousins 
in the Baltie area have been doing 
for generations. We have dis- 
covered rather quickly that forest 
management is highly complex, 
that it requires all sorts of detailed 
knowledge that never seemed im- 
portant before, knowledge that 


only specialists can develop. To get 
it takes time and effort and money. 
But have it we must, if we are to 
stay in production. And we are 
learning too that a forest is like a 
human organism in its variability, 
that a treatment which works well 
in one case may fail miserably in 
another. Moreover, we are dis- 
covering that even a single tree is 
more sensitive, more responsive to 
slight changes in its environment, 
more animal-like in its behavior 
perhaps, than most of us had sup- 
posed, 

All these things have been 
known, of course, for a long time 
to the foresters, the plant physi- 
ologists, and other wizards of sei- 
ence in our academic halls. So were 
many of the factors controlling the 
occurrence of petroleum known to 
geologists, both within and without 
the employ of oil companies, long 
before their knowledge was finally 
applied to the problem of multiply- 
ing the known reserves. Fear of 
exhausting the supply of a non-re- 
newable resource was the stimulus 
that brought the capital, the or- 
ganizational genius, and the pres- 
sure for results of a great industry 
into play. If the analogy holds at 
all, one can easily see what stag- 
vering returns may come when our 
industry turns the same kind of 
financial and other support into a 
man-sized effort to apply and to ex- 
tend the wealth of accumulated 
knowledge in many sciences to the 
problems of pulpwood production 
from seed-bed to block-pile. Cherish- 
ing such concepts and having a 
precedent to point to within the 
field of my own professional train- 
ing as a geologist, I can hazard the 
prediction [| made a few minutes 
ago about the ‘‘megabucks’’ that 
our industry can and will save in 
the woods when its attention is 
drawn sharply enough to the op- 
portunity and the challenge 


Forest Protection 


The threat of losing its raw ma- 
terial has brought our industry's 
attention more vividly to the mag- 
nitude of losses for the enemies of 
the forest—fire, insects, and dis- 
ease—which, as you know, together 
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destroy more trees annually than 
are cut for pulpwood. Pulp and 
paper companies have taken the 
lead in far-flung programs of pub- 
lic education to deerease the fire 
hazards from human carelessness. 
Such campaigns are having not- 
able, immediate results. I read the 
other day that in the State of 
Washington the fire losses in 1951 
amounted to only 7500 acres where- 
as two vears before they had been 
over 40,000 acres, nearly five times 
as high. 

Research in fire suppression from 
the air is also beginning to show 
promise of widespread — benefits. 
Q. F. Hess, district forester of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests, has developed a technique 
of aerial bombing small fires in in- 
accessible country, with paper bags 
holding four gallons of water be- 
fore the fires get a chance to spread 
and long before ground crews could 
get to them. Eight water bombs 
can be dropped in salvo to wet a 
swath nearly 200 feet long by 200 
feet in width. Since the plane holds 
twenty bags at a time, nearly a ton 
and a half of water can be dropped 
on a fire in this fashion in an 
elapsed time of less than an hour. 
If certain wetting agents that in- 
crease the ‘‘wetness’’ of the water 
by as much as 18 times can be used 
in these .bombs, the total effect 
should be remarkable. This bomb- 
ing technique has been so success- 
ful in tests on actual fires in On- 
tario that the department plans to 
apply it as a general operating 
practice. 

Perhaps while we are on the sub- 
ject of fire I should mention also 
that a technique has now been de- 
veloped and demonstrated in the 
pine-oak forests of New Jersey'that 
converts fire from an enemy into a 
valuable helper. Under certain pre- 
scribed conditions controlled fires 
may be set deliberately. This re- 
duces the danger from ‘** wild”’ fires 
in the serub oak and favors the de- 
velopment of the fast-growing hard 
pines over the defective and slow- 
growing oaks. In this way man has 
again found a way to humor nature 
and bend her to his purposes in for- 
est management. 
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Recent years have witnessed a 
rapid expansion in the use of air- 
craft for surveying and inventory 
in woods operations. Now it is 
coming into use for the dusting of 
tree crops with insecticides, just as 
it has been used for dusting agri- 
eultural crops for a long time. This 
spring the Provincial Government 
and the New Brunswick Interna- 
tional Paper Company will spray a 
vast area in New Brunswick with 
DDT as an Easter gift to the spruce 
budworm. 

These are a few examples of the 
applications of science tech- 
nology to problems of our industry. 
To our intensive, all-out research 
efforts to maintain and improve 
pulpwood production we must 
bring not only many varied sciences 
and engineering skills but also all of 
the latest tools that our mechanized 
world has at its command. The first 
kev to good research is good men ; 
the second is the very best and 
sharpest tools. And that, in turn, 
leads me to one of my favorite sub- 
jects — the application of atomic 
energy to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 


Atomic Energy Possibilities 


Someone has said that the two 
most important words in the Eng- 
lish language today are not, as 
many might suppose, ‘‘atomic 
energy,’’ but the two shorter words 
“not yet.’’ We dare no longer say 
that anything is impossible; we ean 
only admit that it has not been 
done yet. So T shall not speak of 
fuel pills in bulldozers or 
magic rays that will eut through 
the butt of a forest g ant in a see- 
ond or less—not beeause I believe 
such things are impossible but be- 
eause IT wish to foeus on things 
more immediately attainable. 

All over the world today scien- 
tists are probing the life processes 
of plant organisms with radioiso- 
tope tracers. They are learning 
things that could never previously 
be known because so often it was 
necessary to kill the organism to 
study it. These tracers can be in- 
jected into the plant as a hypo- 
dermic or taken up from the soil. 
Wherever they go they can be fol- 


lowed because they are constantly 
emitting minute amounts of radia- 
tion. And we have sufficently sen- 
sitive receivers to pick up that 
radiation and even to measure its 
amount. Thus, we have a powerful 
method for learning a great deal 
about how trees get their nourish- 
ment and convert it into cellulose 
fiber, which chemical elements are 
absolutely essential to their health 
and which ones are harmful, how 
interdependent trees are through 
natural root grafts, ete. Such knowl- 
edge is clearly essential to success 
in the problem of encouraging the 
growth of a tree for a particular 
purpose — hand-tailoring the tree 
crop to suit the end-use in view 
which may well become an even 
more dominant objective of forest 
management in the future than it 
has been. 

Another promising line is  in- 
vestigation of the genetic effects 
produced by deliberate irradiation 
of seeds or whole plants. Recently 
the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory on Long Island announced 
that the rate of mutations in a cer- 
tain species of corn had been in- 
creased seventeen thousand times 
through subjecting it to radiation. 
Out of such experiments at a tree 
nursery or a forest experiment sta- 
tion might come the new strain of 
more resistant to 
diseases perhaps, or faster-growing, 
or having greater density of useful 
fiber per unit volume, or with 
greater floatabiilty, ete. Irradiation 
of a whole forest might not be al- 
lowed—although no one seemed ex- 


a tree species 


cited by the radioactive snow that 
fell in several northern parts of 
this continent following the tests 
in Nevada. But the scattering by 
aircraft of the seed from a mar- 
velous new strain of fast-growing 
spruce developed through irradia- 
tion would probably be weleomed 
especially in this country. 

Then there is the matter of de- 
veloping atomie cocktails for the 
various sawflies and other hostile 
denizens of our shaded acres, not 
to mention a potion or two for 
the terrible teredo that wreaks such 
havoe on western logs in salt water. 
These radioactive materials burn 
themselves out like sparklers. Some 
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burn out in millionths of a second; 
others last almost forever. But 
among the more than eight hun- 
dred isotopes now known (and the 
others to be discovered) surely 
there must be one that would last 
just long enough to deal a lethal 
blow to these pests, do no damage 
to the wooden host they invade, 
and vet not shine out at a person 
from the pages of his daily paper. 

In this research business one 
never knows in what unexpected 
ways the pay-offs will come. Some 
months ago at the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada we 
agreed to study the corrosion of 
kraft pulping equipment. We 
wanted an instrument that would 
be more sensitive, more accurate, 
more flexible than those in exist- 
ence for measuring the thickness 
of steel containers. We asked for 
help from isotope specialists. They 
came up with a gadget called the 
Gammagage that will not only do 
the job for us but that can be used 
to measure the density of wood or 
the soundness of a standing tree. 
Do you wonder that T find it diffi- 
cult to refrain from ‘‘riding the 
atomic horse’’ and urging that this 
new tool of science be put to use 
wherever it might conceivably have 
any application? 


Greater Mechanization 


The labor shortage in the woods 
and the availability of lightweight 
portable equipment are combining 
at the present time to speed mecha- 
nization of pulpwood operations, 
even in Eastern Canada. A recent 
report of the Cutting Tools Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association shows that pow- 
er saws are rapidly coming into 
that area and that they bring a 
30 to 50 percent increase in pro- 
duction. Portable chippers will, 
like the portable saw-mill, soon be 
common in the woods and on the 
woodlots, providing chips for pulp 
or for fertilizer and reducing the 
fire hazards from slash. The tractor 
is taking over much of the skidding 
and hauling on smooth terrain, just 
as it has taken over all sorts of 
functions on the farm. Wire cable- 
ways are proving practical for 
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skidding pulpwood by gravity over 
intermediate and = steep slopes 
practical, incidentally, because of a 
simple, expendable and dirt-cheap 
wooden attachment developed by 
our Research Institute in Canada 
New types of loaders, trailers, 
yvarding equipment, and trucks are 
invading the forest. The whinney- 
ing of horses is fast giving way to 
the shrill whine of cables, and the 
soft clumping of their hoofs in the 
snow to the measured throbbing of 
the Diesel engine 

In the laboratories and pilot 
plants and even at some of the mills 
hew processes are speeding the 
utilization of what were only vester- 
day Wastes Weed species are be 
coming useful species ; barking may 
scon be obsolete at some mills; 
waste liquors are being processed 
to extract some of the wealth in 
organic chemicals they contain; 
new ways of making paper and 


board are under study 


Projecting a combination of these 
trends into the future, it may not 
be too imaginative to speculate 
that someday we will be through 
with bucking, sealing, yvarding, 
hauling, river driving, and many 
of the things we now do to get the 
wood from the stump to the wood- 
vard of a mill. Large but mobile 
units may go into the forest, take 
a whole tree needles, twigs, 
branches, leaves, bark, and perhaps 
even roots—and pulverize it on the 
spot. Separated in a_ powerful 
centrifuge, the various fractions 
will then be blown into tank-trucks 
or even into overland pipelines 
through which they will be con- 
veyed by fluidizing them with air 
to a battery of units resembling an 
oil refinery ( portable too in some 
cases) for processing into a whole 
host of products not now made by 
the pulp and paper industry. In 
such a set-up paper and paper- 
board would at last, as has so long 
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been predicted by men of science, 
become the by-products. 

Under such conditions the wood- 
lands operators could devote their 
chief attention to silviculture, 
genetics, forest pathology, tree 
physiology, and the whole range of 
applied sciences that are today too 
much neglected in the more urgent 
pressure to get the largest amount 
of wood out at the lowest possible 
cost. 

But I have been speaking about 
a sylvan Utopia. It may be that 
the grandchildren of the wood- 
lands operators will be the first to 
see it. Between now and then there 
is much to do to keep the paper 
machines running and the digesters 
full. The challenge to make broader 
application of scientific and engi- 
neering knowledge to pulpwood op- 
erations is clear. The pay-off can 
be enormous. Research points the 
way. And the time to start was the 
day before vesterday. 
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Death and Deterioration of Balsam Fir 


Weakened by Spruce Budworm Defoliation 


in Ontario’ 


Part II. An Assessment of the Role of Associated Insect Species in 
the Death of Severely Weakened Trees. 


CERTAIN FEATURES of the seasonal 
history and habits of the insect 
species which breed in severely 
weakened and dead balsam fir trees 
in the 
Ontario have been dealt with in a 
For 
many years it has been recognized 
that 
weakened 


Lake Nipigon region of 


previous contribution (3 
insects attack 


death is 
obvious, and therefore possibly con- 


some of these 


trees before 
tribute to tree mortality. Various 
interpretations of the importance 
of these insects in the death of the 
tree have been reached by previous 
investigators. Graham (7) sug- 
vested that some of the species 
death the 
spruce budworm outbreak in Min- 


hastened tree during 
nesota during the early part of 
this century. al, (11), 
who carried out the most intensive 


Swaine ef 


studies among the earlier investl- 
that 
Monochamus 


gators, concluded only one 


species, marmorator 
Kby., was capable of killing trees. 
. in summing 
in- 


‘“There is 


Graham and Orr (4s 


up what was known of these 


1940, 
considerable 


sects In stated: 


disagreement among 
forest entomologists as to the im- 
portance of these secondary agen- 
cies. Some attribute great impor- 
tance to them, whereas others think 
that limit 


their attack to trees that have been 


these species usually 
defoliated so severely that they are 
doomed without further 
injury.” 

The destructive spruce budworm 
outbreak the 
which left 
ef weakened, dying, and dead trees 


even 


Lake Nipigon 


region, large numbers 


in its wake, provided an excellent 
opportunity to investigate the role 
of these insects in tree mortality. 

Contribution No. 55, Division of For 
Science Service, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. sased 


portion of a thesis submitted in 
with the requirements for 


est Biology, 


on a 
conformity 


the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Uni 
versity of Toronto, April 1951. 


R. M. Belyea 


Agricultural research officer, Forest In- 
sect Laboratory, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. 
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C, Chief Bey area 


Southern boraer area 
B, Black Sturgeon Lake area 


Fig. 1. 


areas, 


The studies were carried out during 
the period 1946-1951. 


Plan of Study 


The field investigations were car- 
ried out in the area west and south- 
west of Lake Nipigon, in north- 
Ontario, from the Black 
Sturgeon Lake Field Station (Fig. 
1). This area falls within the 
Superior Section of the Boreal For- 
est Region, according to the classifi- 
cation of Halliday (9). The for- 
est is characterized by white spruce 


western 


associations with balsam fir, aspen, 
and white birch on the slopes and 


729 


to 1948, 


Map of Lake Nipigon region of Ontario illustrating yearly boundaries of 
heavy spruce budworm infestation (1943 


inclusive), and location of study 


lower hilltops; by jack pine and 
white birch on 
rocky 


the higher, 
portions ; 


more 
black 
spruce, tamarack, and some eastern 
white cedar on the 
portions, 


and by 


lower, poorly 
The area has 
been burned many times and the 


drained 


forest cover is consequently much 
fragmented. Fairly dense stands 
of balsam fir with white 


spruce, frequently under a canopy 


some 


of aspen of large size, were to be 
found throughout the area before 
the the 
spruce Shortly before 
this outbreak, the overmature aspen 


recent devastation by 


budworm. 
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overstory began to break up rapid- 
Ix This breakup was_ possibly 
hastened by an outbreak of the 
forest tent caterpillar, Malacosoma 
disstria HWbn., which swept the area 
during the years 1936-1939. 

A severe outbreak of the spruce 
budworm occurred throughout the 
Lake Nipigon region from about 
1939 until 1948. It was first  re- 
ported in 1943 (7), when heavy 
defoliation of balsam fir was ob- 
served in a comparatively small 
area on the west side of Lake 
Nipigon (Fig. 1 It was evident 
at that time that the outbreak had 
been in progress for some years 
since some mortality of balsam fir 
was recorded in the original re- 
port The infestation increased in 
size each vear, until in 1948 the 
area in which balsam fir had been 
heavily defoliated extended rough- 
ly 150 miles from east to west and 
100 to 120 miles from north to 
south, completely surrounding 
Lake Nipigon (Fig. 1 In 1948 
and 1949, spruce budworm popula- 
tions dropped markedly, and by 
1950 had reached a very low level. 

The area of timber mortality was 
first mapped accurately in 1946, 
when balsam fir mortality was ex- 
tensive. Following 1946, mortality 
became more severe and wide- 
spread, and by 1951 balsam fir had 
been killed over much of the area 
of the infestation. Within the same 
area, much of the white spruce was 
also killed. 

In 1946, when studies began, 
spruce budworm infestations vary- 
ing from very light in the south to 
very heavy with some mortality of 
balsam fir in the north, were avail- 
able for study Sample plots were 
established in the early summer of 
that vear for the study of the 
influence of defoliation on tree 
vigor, and of the relationship of 
associated insect attack to tree con 
dition. In the autumn of 1946 and 
the spring of 1947, additional plots 
were established for the more in- 
tensive study of weakened trees 
The plots were representative of 
ditferent intensities of spruce bud- 
worm infestation at that time, and 
each consisted of from 15 to 150 


dominant and co-dominant balsam 
fir trees. 

Severe defoliation of trees usual- 
ly results in the reduction of radial 
growth, owing to a reduction in 
the photosy nthetic production of 
the crown. Partial or complete de- 
struction of the current year’s 
foliage of coniferous trees usually 
must extend over more than one 
season before increment is severely 
affected, whereas reduction of 
increment in decidious trees often 
occurs immediately after removal 
of the leaves. The radial increment 
of balsam fir is progressively re- 
duced by continued severe defolia- 
tion, and the measurement of this 
reduction offers one means of as- 
sessing the vigor of defoliated trees. 
Seasonal records of radial inere- 
ment, measured at 7- or 10-day 
intervals throughout the growing 
season were maintained from 1946 
to 1951 inclusive (or for as long 
as the trees remained alive) in 94 
trees in sample plots throughout 
the study area. Measurements were 
made by means of a dendrometer 

4). Special studies conducted in 
1946, 1947, and 1948 showed that 
there was no consistent difference 
in total seasonal increment be- 
tween different sides or different 
levels of the tree trunk below the 
crown (2). Measurements were 
therefore taken at breast height (4.5 
feet) on the side of the tree that was 
most accessible. Defoliation by the 
spruce budworm also retards shoot 
development and causes the death of 
buds and shoots. This damage be- 
eomes more severe as defoliation is 
prolonged, and results in a further 
reduction of foliage and hence of 
radial increment. An appreciation 
of the severity and duration of 
defoliation and the reduction in 
number and vigor of buds and 
shoots. therefore, are other criteria 
of tree vigor. Consequently, weekly 
descriptions of foliage condition 
were made on study trees in con- 
junction with increment readings, 
in order that the succession of 
events leading to tree death might 
be appreciated. 

Observations on the attacks of 
associated insects in the tagged 
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trees were made at short intervals, 
and were co-ordinated with the 
knowledge of tree vigor based on 
crown condition and increment pat- 
tern. 


The Influence of Defoliation on 
Tree Growth 


In 1946, no dominant or co- 
dominant balsam fir trees could be 
found in the Lake Nipigon area 
which were not infested by the 
spruce budworm. It was therefore 
impossible to obtain radial incre- 
ment records from trees completely 
unaffected by spruee budworm 
feeding for comparison with records 
from trees defoliated for varying 
lengths of time. However, at the 
southern border of the infestation, 
the spruce budworm population 
was very light, and the stands had 
suffered moderate defoliation for 
only one season. During 1947, the 
population increased in this area 
and heavy defoliation resulted. In 
1948, the population declined to 
the 1946 level, again resulting in 
only moderate defoliation. In spite 
of the 1946 and 1947 defoliations, 
radial increment, as will be sub- 
sequently shown, was not affected 
until 1948. 

In all other areas where inere- 
ment studies were carried out, the 
trees had suifered heavy defoliation 
for several vears before 1946, and 
radial increment was already af- 
fected. 

Space does not permit the in- 
clusion of increment curves for all 
study trees in the southern border 
area to illustrate typical seasonal 
radial increment in the area. Three 
representative trees have therefore 
been selected. The trees were ap- 
proximately 8 inches in diameter, 
and occupied co-dominant positions 
in the stands. Increment curves for 
six growing seasons, 1946 to 1951 
inclusive, are presented in Figure 
2 A, B. C. 

The construction of these curves, 
as well as others presented later, 
requires some explanation. Dendro- 
meter records for the years 1948, 
1949, 1950, and 1951 were all 
started at approximately the same 
time in the spring—May 11, 10, 12. 
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and 14 respectively. However, in 
1946, the year in which the sample 
plots were established, first records 
were not obtained until June 20, 
and in 1947 until May 29. First 
dendrometer records of 1949, 1950, 
and 1951 checked to within 0.003 
inches with the final records of the 
preceding autumn, and the first 
records in the four vears, 1948 to 
1951, were followed by increases 
within 10 days. It would thus ap- 
pear that the initiation of radial 
increment of balsam fir in the area 
under consideration occurs between 
May 10 and May 20, and that the 
initiation of increase is largely in- 
dependent of seasonal weather 
e.g., in 1949 and 1951 spring came 
relatively early in the area, and in 
1950 relatively late, but the initia- 
tion of increment occurred at ap- 
proximately the same time in all 
years. Similar results were ob- 
tained for a number of tree species 
in the more western part of the 
province during the same seasons 
(personal communication, A. H. 
Rose ) 

It is clear. that early seasonal 
increment was not recorded in 
1946 and 1947. 
structing graphs of radial incre- 
ment it that 
increment before the first records 
in 1946 and 1947 was equal to the 
the 


Therefore, in con- 


has been assumed 


measured increment in cor- 
responding periods in 1947 and 
1948. The 1947 are thus 
tied into the 1948 curves, and the 
1946 1947. 


There is good evidence that such an 


curves 


curves into those for 
assumption is correct and that the 
curves as constructed are reason- 
When discs were cut in 1949 
from five trees adjacent to those 
Figure 2, and the 
rings measured, 


able. 


illustrated in 
width of annual 
the magnitude of increment in 1947 
was found to be comparable to that 
in 1946 and, indeed, to that in 
1945 and 1944 (Table 1). A de- 
cided decline in increment in 1948 
was apparent the 
Therefore, the increment pattern 
for the years 1946, 1947, and 1948 
illustrated in Figure 2A, B, C, cor- 
responds very well to the pattern 


also in dises. 


obtained from discs measurements 
for the same years. 

It is apparent from Table 1 that 
increment not affected by 
spruce budworm defoliation in 
1946 and 1947. Since the increment 
in those two vears was very similar 
in the three trees illustrated in Fig. 
2 A, B, C, the weekly increases 
during 1946 and 1947 in each tree 
have been averaged, and a smoothed 


was 


TABLE 1.—WipTH oF ANNUAL RINGS 
MEASUREMENTS ARE A 
Tree 
Number 1944 1945 
1 O76 072 
2 060 57 
3 104 000 
4 102 100 
5 064 060 


731 
eurve drawn to illustrate a 
‘typical’? seasonal pattern of 


radial increment in balsam fir in 
the study area (Fig. 2 D). The 
maximum rate of inerease is 
reached soon after the initiation of 
increment in mid-May, and con- 
tinues from approximately June 1 
until August 12. Afer mid- 
August, it tapers off rather rapidly, 
and is practically ended by mid- 


(In INCHES) MEASURED From Discs 
VERAGE oF Four Rapti 

1946 1947 1948 1949 
O75 O79 060 032 
057 061 050 

O84 .OS2 O30 

96 004 060 

058 056 036 


RADIAL INCREMENT IN INCHES 


MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT 
Fic. 2.—Curves illustrating seasonal radial increment of balsam fire in the Lake 


Nipigon region. 
A, B, and C. 


Three trees in southern border area, 


1946 to 1951, inelusive. 


D. Smoothed composite curve representing ‘‘typieal’’ pattern of radial increment. 
(Based on weekly average increment of three trees in A, 
and 1947). 


B, and C, during 1946 
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Fig. 3.--Reecords of defoliation, mortality, and average radial increment of balsam fir 
for three conditions of spruce budworm infestation in the Lake Nipigon region. 


\. Southern border area. B. Black Sturgeon Lake area. C. Chief Bay area. 


September. This curve forms a 
basis of comparison for curves of 
trees defoliated for varying periods 
of time 

The suppression of radial inere- 
ment in defoliated trees is -very 
marked and is dependent on the 
severity and duration of defolia- 
tion. The sample plots established 
in 1946 and 1947 ultimately be- 
come representative of three dif- 
ferent infestation conditions. In 
the north, at Chief Bay, defolia 
tion occurred earliest and mortality 
of balsam fir had already com 
menced by 1946. At Black Stur- 
geon Lake, about midway between 
the centre and the southern border 
of the outbreak, defoliation 
curred some vears later and mor- 
tality did not commence until 1947, 
but ultimately was complete. The 
southern border area suffered only 
moderate defoliation for a short 
time, and no mortality resulted 
(Fig. 1 Average 


seasonal radial increment have been 


curves of 
drawn from dendrometer records 
of individual trees in sample plots 
for each of these infestation con 
ditions for the six seasons 1946 to 
1951, or for as long as the trees 
remained alive 

Fettes (6) established percent 
age defoliation as a measure of 
spruce budworm population level 
and recorded the vearlyv defolia 


tion historv in each of these areas 


during a study of spruce budworm 
populations. Yearly 
balsam fir mortality in the Black 


figures of 


Sturgeon area were obtained dur- 
ing this study, and in the Chief 
Bay area from records of a perma- 
nent mortality plot, established in 
1943 as part of the general pro- 
gram of the Forest Insect Labora- 
tory, and located within one-quar 
ter mile of the sample plots in a 
similar stand. 

Radial 


and mortality of balsam fir are pre 


increment, defoliation, 
sented graphically in Figure 3 for 
the three infestation conditions 
The least severe defoliation oc- 
curred at the southern border of 
the infestation, where spruce bud- 
worm populations caused moderate 
to heavy defoliation for only three 
vears, 1946, 1947, and 1948 (Fig. 3 
A). Defoliation in 1946 and 1947 
did not influence increment dur- 
ing those vears, but the effect was 
apparently eumulative and a de- 
cided suppression occurred in 1948, 
even though defoliation in that 
vear was lighter than in 1947. The 
examination of dises from other 
defoliated trees also indicated first 
suppression of increment occurring 
about two vears after the first vear 
of severe defoliation. Further sup- 
pression of increment occurred in 
the border area in 1949 and 1950. 
Increment for 1951 indicated some 


recovery. The foliage of the trees 
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showed considerable recovery in 
both 1950 and 1951, and it is highly 
improbable that any mortality 
which could be directly attributed 
to defoliation will occur in the area. 

At Black Sturgeon Lake (Fig. 
3 B), the first severe defoliation 
occurred in 1943. Increasing popu- 
lations of spruce budworm caused 
increasingly severe defoliation each 
year until 1948. In that year the 
population started to decline which 
continued in subsequent years. 
Radial increment was already sup- 
pressed by 1946; this was also con- 
firmed by dise examination. It was 
further reduced later, reaching a 
very low level during the vears of 
heavy mortality in the stand. Mor- 
tality of balsam fir first took place 
in the late summer of 1947, in the 
fifth vear of severe defoliation, and 
was virtually complete in the area 
by 1951, eight vears after the vear 
of first severe defoliation. 

At Chief Bay (Fig. 3 (), near 
the original centre of the infesta- 
tion, foliage examinations in 1946 
(6) indicated that severe defolia- 
tion probably started as early as 
1941 or 1942. Accurate observations 
could not be made for earlier Vears 
owing to the prevalence of ab- 
normal shoot growth resulting from 
prolonged defoliation. The first 
dendrometer records taken in the 
area in 1946 indicated that incre 
ment had been suppressed for some 
vears. The last severe defoliation 
occurred in 1946, and the popu- 
lation dropped rapidly thereafter 
Mortality of balsam fir first oc- 
eurred in 1944 and was virtually 
complete in 1948. If it is assumed 
that the first mortality at Chief 
Bay took place in the fifth vear of 
severe defoliation, as at Black 
Sturgeon Lake, the first year of 
severe defoliation at Chief Bay 
would be 1940 
assumed that virtually complete 


Similar!y, if it is 


mortality was achieved eight vears 
after the first vear of severe de 
foliation, as at Black Sturgeon 
Lake, 1940 is again indicated as 
the vear of first severe defoliation 
at Chief Bay 
probable that the spruce budworm 


It is therefore quite 


population reached level suf- 
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ficently high to cause severe de- 
foliation of balsam fir in the Chief 
Bay area as early as 1940. 

It will be noted in Figure 3 A and 
B that not only is the magnitude 
of increment affected by repeated 
defoliation of the tree, but that the 
growing period is also progressive- 
lv shortened. A 
ing of the growing period has been 


similar shorten- 
demonstrated in western Ontario in 
both balsam fir and white spruce 
defoliated by the spruce budworm, 
and in aspen defoliated by the for- 
est tent caterpillar (personal com- 
munication, A. H. Rose). Cessation 
of increment in healthy balsam fir 
trees in the Lake Nipigon region 
did not occur until the first week 
but in defoliated 
declined with 
successive vears of defoliation, the 
date of 
progressively earlier in the season 
Fig. 2 A, B,C) 

the 

from 


in September, 
trees, as increment 


cessation of growth was 


the 
bud- 


Changes in crown of 


tree resulting spruce 
worm defoliation are more obvious 
than changes in increment. Once 
established in the foliage, spruce 
feed 


clusively on developing buds and 


budworm larvae almost ex- 
on the needles of developing and 
full shoots of the current 
year’s production. Fettes (6) esti- 
mated that the last 
foliage of a healthy balsam fir tree 


grown 


five years 
in the Lake Nipigon region consti- 
tuted approximately 65 percent of 
the total foliage of the tree. After 
several vears of severe defoliation 
the total foliage complement of the 
tree is therefore greatly reduced. 

Since budworm larvae 
feed 
buds and shoots in the early sum- 


spruce 
extensively on developing 
mer, heavy populations of larvae 
soon damage a large proportion of 
the Buds 
killed one or 


severe 


shoots are commonly 


after two vears of 
defoliation. In 


Stances new buds develop which in 


many in- 


turn may be killed. However, some 


usually survive and create 
ragged growth at the periphery of 
the 
the 
often results in complete killing of 


the shoot 


very 


branches. Severe feeding at 


time of shoot development 


In some cases the shoot 


of the previous years growth may 
also die, resulting in a dead twig. 

After two or three years’ severe 
defoliation, the terminal leader of 
If the 
the 
leader are killed as well, which is 


the tree may also be killed. 
branches immediately below 
often the case, a dead top results. 
By the time this happens, the up- 
the 
devoid of foliage, and observation 


per part of crown is: almost 
from the ground often gives the 
impression that the terminal 6- to 
S-foot section of the tree is dead. 
Closer examination usually reveals 
that the top killing is actually less 
severe. 

Other changes occur immediately 
before the easily observed evidences 
of tree death. If death takes place 
early in the summer, early bud de- 
velopment may be noticeably re- 
tarded. Early bud development is 
usually normal in trees whose death 
does not occur until later in the 
summer, but subsequent shoot de- 
velopment is much slower than in 
trees which survive. Consequently, 
at the time of death, the shoots are 
quite stunted. Immediately before 
death becomes obvious, the foliage 
may wilt noticeably. 

Thus, it is possible by following 
the radial 
increment and the changes which 


seasonal progress of 
take place in the foliage during the 
period of severe defoliation or im- 
mediately after, to make an assess- 
ment of tree vigor, and to forecast 
impending tree death before defi- 
nite signs of death are apparent 


The Role of Associated Insects in 
The Death of Balsam Fir 


Death of a tree is not a clear-cut 
event, and the exact time at which 
it takes place is difficult to estab- 
lish with available methods. It is 
easy to distinguish between a living 
balsam fir tree and an obviously 
these 
tinguishable differences that a eri 


dead one, and it is in dis- 
terion of death may be found. In 
the living tree the foliage is green, 
and the ecambial laver when strip- 
ped away from the sapwood is 
milky white in eolor and, during 
the summer months, quite moist 
In the obviously dead tree, what- 
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ever foliage is retained is reddish- 
brown in color, the cambial layer is 
dark brown, and, in trees dead for 
some time, dry and tight to the 
wood surface. 

Color changes in foliage and 
cambium, therefore, constitute two 
criteria of tree death, the changes 
in either indicating a breakdown 
of the life the 
Color change of foliage proved to 
be difficult to employ in the field, 
and in many instances unreliable. 


processes of tree. 


It usually starts as a yellowing of 
the needles, sometimes considerably 
in advance of cessation of radial 
and 
tion, but often not until after these 


increment cambial discolora- 
other signs of death are evident. 
The fact that many trees which die 
after five or six vears’ defoliation 
have very little foliage left makes 
this a poor field criterion, for it is 
often difficult or impossible to de- 
termine from the ground, even with 
the aid of binoculars, whether the 
few remaining needles are green or 
brown. 

the cambial 
layer, on the other hand, proved 


Discoloration of 


to be reliable and easily observed. 
It is first 
streaking, usually in longitudinal 


detected as a brown 


patches, when the bark is stripped 


away from the wood. Character- 
istieally, it starts more or less 
evenly around the lower trunk, and 
spreads upward throughout the 
tree. Within three to four weeks 
from first streaking, the cambial 
layer is brown throughout the 


In all trees studied, 
streaking of the ecambium was fol- 


whole tree. 


lowed by complete discoloration of 
More 
critical 


the whole cambial sheath. 
over, in all trees under 
study which died during the grow- 
ing season, discoloration occurred 
after the cessation of radial incre 
the 
bium is probably not a precise indi- 


ment. Discoloration of cam- 
cation of the time of tree death, 
but it is the first definite, easily 
that the 
has reached a condition from which 
It certainly indi- 
the 
and 


observed indication tree 
it cannot recover. 
disturbance to 
the tree, 
takes place rather late 


vrave 


cates a 
vital 
probably 


processes of 
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in the chain of events which might 
encompass the ‘‘period’’ of death 

Therefore, in this study, death of 
the tree was presumed when the 
cambial layer became generally 
streaked with light brown near the 
base of the tree. This can easily be 
observed in the field by removing a 
small piece of bark with a sharp 
knife 

The radial increment pattern of 
the tree, particularly when known 
for two or three successive SCHSODS, 
often gave information on impend 
ing tree death. Trees which showed 
very little or no increment in the 
early summer, when radial incre- 
ment was normally beginning, in- 
variably died during the following 
weeks. Cessation of increment prior 
tocambial discoloration may actual 
ly be the first definite sign of im- 
pending death in trees dying dur- 
ing the early part of the growing 
season. No evidence of trees failing 


to add new wood cells for two or 


even three vears before death, as 
suggested by Swaine ef al. (11 
was found in the trees under close 
observation during the study. Sub- 
sequent work has established, how 
ever, that in some trees partial 
growth rings may be laid down, 
and in a very few cases, the outer 
ring may be completely missing 
at the base of the tree. In the 
latter case at least a partial ring 
can usually be found at the mid- 
point of the bole 

The majority of trees infested 
by associated Insects were obvious- 
Iv dead at the time of initial at 
tack, but at certain times during 
the apparently living trees 
were to be found in which one or 
more species were active. It is these 
latter species which are of most 
interest 

Some of the species may be im 
mediately classified as playing no 
part in tree death on the basis of 
the time of attack 
hivittatum Kby 


7 y pode ndron 
Serropal pus sub- 
striatus Hald. and the siricids. 
Sires eyaneus Sirex sp 
noctilio 


group, and Urocerus 


albicornis F. infested only dead 
trees. Some other species may be 


disregarded on the basis of their 


TABLE 2. 


WINTER AND SUMMER Morratiry op BALSAM Fix IN PERMANENT SAMPLE 
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PLors, LAKE NipigoN AREA, 1946 TO 1951 


Winter period 


Plot Number of trees dying in each period 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
wee Ww Ss Ww Ss Ww Ss Ww Ss Ww 
4 6 4 3 
3 (2 
17-6 6 10 4 
(6) 
46-7 0 44 13 9 
35 (24) (0 
47-9 3 19 0 
(16 (5) 
47-10 27 18 5 
(22 (3) 
40-4 2 2 5 3 
(0) (2) 2) 
17-11 1 9 9 13 9 
2) (4) (5 1 
Totals 2 70 34 ll4 60 6 16 12 } 2 1 
as 72 14 (7 1 
Total number of trees dying during winter period 234 67 percent 
Total number of trees dying during summer period 116 33 pereent 
Total number of dead trees 350 
Summer period May to September 


October to April 


Numbers in brackets indicate number of trees dying during winter period which 
had been attacked by M. seutellatus the previous autumn (see text 


scarcity : Vonochamus marmorator 
Kby., Pissodes dubius Rand., and 
Tetropium cinnamopterum Koby. 
Pissodes dubius Rand., and Tetro- 
pram cinnampoterum Kby. were 
scarce in the Lake Nipigon region 
during the vears of this study, and 
observations on their activity in 
weakened trees were thus very 
limited. A few observations sug- 
gested that T. cinnamopterum con- 
fined its activity to dead trees, 
as recorded by Swaine et al. 
(11 These authors record M. 
marmorator and P. dubius as at- 
tacking living trees, and WM. 
marmorator as being capable of 
killing trees which otherwise would 
have survived Regardless of the 
ability of either species to con- 
tribute to tree death, because of 
their scarcity they must re- 
garded as playing no significant 
part in the widespread mortality 
of balsam fir during and immediate- 
lv following the Lake Nipigon 
spruce budwerm outbreak. 

Thus, the bark beetle, Pityok- 
termes sparsus Lee., and the sawyer 
beetle. Monochamus scutellatus 
Say, were the only species as- 
sociated with dying balsam fir trees 
in the Lake Nipigon region which 
were both abundant and known to 
attack trees before death was 
obvious. The role played by each 


of these species will be discussed 


separately. 


Pityokteines sparsus Lec. 


Table 2 records the time of death 
of all trees dying in study plots 
throughout the course of this study. 
Approximately two-thirds of all 
mortality occurred during the 
winter months. Most of the trees 
infested with P. sparsus, therefore, 
were dead before being infested 
Regardless of the aggressiveness of 
the species, then, it could not have 
contributed to the death of more 
than one-third of the vast number 
of trees that died after severe de- 
foliation, during and immediately 
following the spruce budworm out- 
break. 

The earliest seasonal attacks by 
the newly-emerged adults of P. 
sparsus were in obviously dead 
trees, most of which had = died 
during the previous winter. In- 
festation at this time was almost 
always heavy. Figure 4 represents 
graphically the sequence of events 
in a tree attacked in this manner. 
The tree died during the winter of 
1947-1948 after at least five vears’ 
severe defoliation. Judging by the 
radial increment curves, the tree 
had reached a low level of vigor 
by the end of the 1947 growing 
season. The tree was alive in late 
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September 1947, but dead on May 
10, 1948, by which time the foliage 
had completely discolored and the 
cambium was generally streaked. 
On June 2, the tree was heavily at- 
tacked by P. sparsus. The activity 
of this species could in no way have 


contributed to its death. Practical- 
lv all trees dying during the winter 
or early spring were infested in this 
way. the only trees escaping at- 
tack being those which apparently 
died so early in the winter that the 
bark and cambium were too dry by 
spring to be attractive to the 
beetles. 

Shortly after the earliest attacks 
in dead trees, P. sparsus attacked 
trees which were apparently still 
living. Initial attack was lighter 
than the dead trees described 
above, and was usually confined 
to the lower parts of the trunk. 
Figure 
of events in one tree, representa- 
total of 
observation 


5 illustrates the sequence 


23 trees under 
which were at- 
tacked in this manner during 1947, 
1948, 1949, and 1950. The tree had 
been severely defoliated for five or 


tive of a 


close 


six years prior to attack, and was 
located in the same plot as the tree 
illustrated in Figure 4. On May 
10, 1949, when first examinations 
of the vear were made, the tree was 
apparently alive; the remaining 
foliage was green and the cambium 
white and normal in appearance. 
By the third week of May, it was 
noted that bud development was 
retarded. Radial increment curves 
indicated for 
several years preceding death. The 
curve for 1949 indicated very slight 
swelling, but examination of dises 


severe suppression 


from the tree failed to reveal any 
wood cells. 

When the first bark beetle eggs 
the cambium had 
started to discolor generally, and 
the tree was classified as dead. Close 


were observed, 


examination of the tree at this time 
showed that each bark beetle at- 
tack consisted merely of a nuptial 
chamber approximately one-quar- 
in diameter and the be- 
ginnings of one or more brood gal- 
leries, each not than one- 
eighth or one-quarter-inch in 
length. The injury to the cambial 
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more 
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Figs. 4 to 7.—Graphic representation of s« 


quence of events in basaim fir trees attacked 


by Pityokteines sparsus Lee., and Monochamus scutellatus Say. 


The curves at the bottom of each figure represent cumulative radial inerement for 


the years indicated. 


The short, lettered lines in the upper part of each figure repre 


sent tree condition and insect development for the year indicated. 
The two series of lines bracketed at the right by I, indicate tree condition: those 


labelled at the right by F for foliage (G 


browned; B = foliage brown; no line 
cambium (W cambium white; S = 
R cambium rotten. 


cambium 


foliage green; GB foliage partialiy 
= foliage dropped from tree), and C for 
streaked; B = cambium brown; 


The series of lines bracketed at the right by II represent the developmental stages 


of the sawyer beetle, M. scutellatus (E 


presence of eggs; LB = larvae hatched 


and mining in bark; LC = larvae mining in cambial region between bark and wood; 


LW 


larvae entered and tunneling in wood). 


The series of lines bracketed at the right by ITI represent the developmental stages 


of the bark beetle, P. sparsus (A 
mencing brood galleries; E = 
ing; P = pupae formed; YA 


presence 
young 


attack, 


cutting of nuptial chamber and com 
of eggs; Lo = larvae hatched and min 
adults formed and feeding in inner bark; 


YAE = young adult& emerged from host tree). 


sheath was thus very slight, and 
the attacks not sufficiently 
numerous to girdle the tree. It is 
therefore difficult to see how the 
activity of the beetle adults during 
a period of only 10 to 14 days could 
have actively contributed to the 
death of the tree, and it 
cluded that the tree was dying at 
the time of attack. Kraemer (10) 
has suggested that changes in 
osmotic pressures in the stem and 
bark of the tree resulting from 
weather and injury by other insects 
to the branches and foliage may 
produce conditions attractive to 
Pityokteines beetles in Abies alba 


were 


is con- 


Mill. The vitality of the tree dis- 
vussed above was very. low before 
attack, as evidenced by the failure 
of the tree to add new wood cells, 
and by the retarded development 
of the vegetative buds. Although 
trees attacked in this manner were 
not common, similar events were 
observed in all trees so attacked. 
No trees attacked by this species, 
when examimed 


in detail, ever 
showed evidence of previous, un- 
successful attacks, and trees 


which had not been defoliated for a 
number of years and in obviously 
weakened condition were ever ob- 
served being attacked while. still 
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apparently living. Thus it appears 
that some change prior to death 
makes the tree attractive to the 
beetles 

The trees attacked late in the 
season by newly-emerged P. sparsus 
adults of the first brood of the 
season, Which cut feeding galleries 
and overwinter therein i), were 
invariably dead trees. Figure 6 
illustrates such an attack in a 
representative tree on September 
13, 1948, approximately one month 


after the tree was classified as dead 


Monochamus scutellatus Say 


Adults of this species were found 
to oviposit in four different classes 
of balsam fir trees in the study area 
The earliest attacks, soon after mid 
July, were made in trees which 
died during the previous winter, in 
Which the eambium and bark were 
still moist (Fig. 4 The trees had 
almost always been infested earlier 
the same season by P. sparsus 

Oviposition also followed earlier 
attacks by P. sparsus in apparently 
living trees (Fig. 5 It will be 
noted, however, that the cambium 
had already started to discolor by 
the time the first Wonochamus eggs 
were laid, and by the time the first 
larvae were mining in the combial 
area, the trees had been obviously 
dead for some time 

In neither of the above cases 
could the activity of this species 
have contributed to tree death 

Comparatively few trees dying 
during the summer months were af- 
tacked by WM. seutellatus without 
having been previously infested by 
P. sparsus. Figure 6 illustrates 
the sequence of events in one of the 
ht study trees attacked in this 
Initial M. scutellatus 


oviposition took place on July 20, 


el 


manner 


1948, when the foliage was still 
green and the cambium white and 
unstreaked. By August 3° some 
eggs had hatched and the larvae 
were mining through the bark 
First mining in the cambial area 
was observed August 18. First 
streaking of the cambium was ob- 
served August 12, and by August 
18 it was extensively discolored 
It is obvious that no damage was 
done by the borer larvae before the 


tree showed definite signs of death 
Some radial increment re- 
corded during May and June, 1948, 
and this was confirmed by examina- 
tion of dises after death of the 
tree. Llowever, cessation of inere- 
ment occurred about June 25, al- 
most six weeks earlier than in trees 
in the same plot which survived the 
summer of 1948 (Fig. 3B), and ap- 
proximately one month before first 
oviposition by M. seutellatus was 
observed. Buds burst normally in 
this tree in late May 1948, but 
by mid-June the new shoots had 
developed to less than half the size 
of shoots in trees which survived 
the summer. By mid-July the new 
shoots showed signs of wilting. 
There were, therefore, definite indi- 
cations radial increment and 
shoot development that serious 
changes had taken place in the tree 
before death became obvious. These 
changes apparently make such trees 
attractive to the beetles. 

Later in the summer, from late 
July to early September, a fourth 
class of balsam ‘fir trees was. at- 
tacked by M. scutellatus. These 
trees differed considerably from 
those already described. The se- 
quence of events in a representa- 
tive tree is illustrated in Figure 7 
The tree produced foliage similar 
to that of trees in the same area 
which were not attacked in the late 
summer, and the radial inerement 
records show that it put on con- 
side rable wood in 1948. Oviposi- 
tion, first noted about August 2, 
was light, and most of the eggs were 
deposited around old branch sears 
and at the edge of small wounds 
in the bark. Many empty egg slits 
were found. These conditions were 
usual in trees attacked at this time: 
in many, very few eggs were actual- 
lv laid, most of the slits being 
empty. This tree did not show 
obvious signs of death soon after 
attack, as did the trees repre- 
sented in Figure 6, but was still 
alive in late September when the 
last seasonal observations were 
made. Death occurred during the 
winter 

Severe suppression of radial in- 


crement was apparent in the tree 
during the summer of attack, and 
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oviposition took place just after 
cessation of increment. The larvae 
succeeded in boring through the 
bark and mining in the cambial 
layer only to a limited degree by 
the middle of September. No larvae 
had entered the wood by the date 
of the last examination, September 
20. 

Approximately 60 percent of all 
trees that died during the winter 
period, or 40 percent of all trees 
that died in study plots were at- 
tacked by WM. scutellatus this 
manner (Table 2). Of 81 trees at- 
tacked in the late summer of 1947 
and still apparently living in late 
September 1947, 72 were dead by 
early May 1948. The nine trees 
which survived the winter had been 
attacked very lightly the previous 
autumn, and all died during early 
June 1948, after infestation by 
sparsus. 

During late May and early June, 
1949, four of the seven trees which 
had been attacked in late July and 
August 1948 (Table 2), and had 
died during the intervening winter, 
were cut, and samples consisting of 
1-foot blocks at &-foot intervals 
along the trunk were examined be- 
fore and after barking. In samples 
from all trees, VW. scutellatus egg 
slits were numerous, but few had 
contained eggs. Many of the larvae 
that had hatched died after boring 
about half way through the bark 
No larval activity in the cambial 
area could be found in samples 
from two of the trees. In samples 
from the other two, some larvae 
had sueceeded in mining to a 
limited degree between the bark 
and wood, densities of 2.2 and 1.5 
mines per square foot of wood 
surface being recorded in the two 
trees. No individual mine was 
larger than one square inch, and in 
very few had the larvae entered 
the wood. Tunnelling into the wood 
might have taken place in the 
spring. for the larvae were active 
when the examinations were made 
Little or no damage was therefore 
done to the four sample trees by 
the beetle larvae. 

Examination of standing trees in 
the spring of 1948, 1949, and 1950 
revealed similar conditions. It is, 
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TABLE 5.—PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN BALSAM Fik TREES RESULTING FROM PROLONGED 
SEVERE DEFOLIATION BY THE SPRUCE BUDWORM 


Defoliation by spruce budworm 


Reduction of foliage 


Killing of buds, shoots 
and small twigs 


Yearly reduction in radia! 
inerement 
| 
1* Failure of buds to open, or re 1* Failure of tree to lay down new 
tardation of bud development wood in early summer 
2** Cessation of radial increment in 
early summer 


2** Retardation of shoot development 


3*** Wilting of stunted shoots 
! 


— Streaking of cambium <- 
(Death of tree) 


In trees dying in early summer 
In trees dying in mid or late summer 
*** In trees dying during winter 


** 


TABLE 4.—RELATIONSHIP OF ATTACK BY ASSOCIATED INSpoT SPECIES FOR WHICH RE 
LIABLE INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE TO SEASON OF TREE DEATH, AND TREE CONDITION 
Season of tree 
death 


Remarks 
Insect attack in relation to tree condition 
Tree injured be- Tree newly Tree dead, bark 
yond recovery. dead. Attack partially dried. 
Attack By by: Attack by: 
P. sparsus 
M. scutellatus 


P. sparsus T. bivittatum 
M. scutellatus 
S. substriatus 
Siricids 

XXX Attack during 
summer of death 
Attack during 
summer follow 
ing death 


Summer 


Winter XXX 


Winter 

Winter X M. seutellatus XX Attack in 
only. Attack summer 

in late summer following 

before death. death 


x Light attack by species listed at head of column. 
XX Medium attack by species listed at head of column. 


XXX Heavy attack by species listed at head of column. 


therefore, difficult to see how the 
activity of the borer larvae in these 
trees during the autumn and 
winter actively contributed to tree 
death, particularly in view of the 
fact that many trees died during 
the same periods after late summer 

the 
reaching 


infestation in’ which 
died 


surface. 


young 
the 
must be 


larvae before 


wood Again it 
presumed that some change pre- 
death the 
tractive to the ovipositing beetles 
in the late summer. Certainly the 
beetles were selective, since they 
attacked trees which died 


ceding made trees at- 


only 


either during the winter or 
early the following spring. 
Therefore, the weight of evidence 


very 


presented herein supports the con- 
clusion that the activity of MW. 
scutellatus in weakened 
trees was truly secondary in the 
Lake Nipigon region, during and 
following the 


severely 


immediately severe 


spruce budworm outbreak. 


Discussion 


The progressive changes which 
take place in balsam fir trees fron 
the time of first severe defoliation 
by the spruce budworm until the 


time of death are summarized in 
Table 3. Although some variation 
was observed, events generally fol- 
lowed this pattern in the area 
under study. It is evident that 
serious changes took place in the 
trees before the first discoloration 
of the cambium, the criterion of 
death used in this study for as- 
sessing the aggressiveness of asso- 
ciated attack. Failure of 
buds to develop in the early sum- 
mer, retardation of bud and shoot 
development, wilting of shoots, 
failure of the tree to lay down new 
wood cells in early summer, and 
cessation of increment early in the 
growing represent 
serious disturbances in the physio- 
logical processes of the tree. These 
considerations, therefore, suggest 
very strongly that cambial dis- 
coloration may actually be a rather 
late manifestation of tree death. If 
this is so, the conclusion reached 
that the activity of neither P. 
sparsus nor Monochamus scutellatus 
contributes to the death of weaken- 
ed trees is strengthened. 


insect 


season, all 


The relationship of associated in- 
sect attack to season of tree death 
and tree condition is summarized 
in Table 4. The time of year at 
which a died governed the 
complex of associated insect species 
which infested it. Trees which died 
during the winter were infested by 
all or nearly all of the associated 
species the following summer, if 
the bark and wood were sufficiently 
moist. If the bark and wood were 
partially desiccated by early sum- 
mer (presumably if death occurred 
during the early winter), con- 
ditions were suitable for attack by 
only 


tree 


one species, Trypodendron 
bivittatum. In eases of severe desic- 
cation, trees often escaped infesta- 
Most of the 


trees which died during the winter 
in the Lake Nipigon area were suf- 


tion by any species. 


ficiently moist the following spring 
to be attractive to at least some of 
the associated species. Trees which 
died the 
almost always infested by all of the 


during summer were 
associated species, except T. bivit- 
tatum. 

The species of associated insects 
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encountered during this study were 
the same as those recorded by 
Swaine ef al (11 in eastern 
Canada 
Schall 


Serropalpus barbatus 
substriatus Hald. 
with the exception of the three siri- 
siricids. Sirer cyaneus, Sirer sp 
noctilio group), and Urocerus albi- 
cornis. The earlier workers made no 
reference to these species, which 
were fairly abundant in newly 
killed trees in the Lake Nipigen re 
gion 

Only four species of associated 
insects attacked trees before their 
death was obvious. For two of 
these, Pityokteines sparsus and 
Vonochamus scutellatus, it has 
been shown that even though they 
infested weakened trees in number, 
their activity was such that no real 
damage was done to the trees be- 
Little can 
be said at this time regarding the 


fore death was obvious 


remaining two species, Vonochamus 
marmorator and Pissodes dubius, 
owing to their seareity in the Lake 
Nipigon region during the period 
under study. It has been suggested 
by previous workers (5, 77) that 
both of them became more numer- 
ous and aggressive some vears after 
the subsidence of the spruce bud 
worm outbreak, when they are said 
to be capable of attacking and 
killing apparently living trees 
Craighead (35) suggested that at 
this time P. dubius and possibly 
WV. marmorator actively kill trees 
in which foliage growth has re 
covered, but in which radial growth 
has never recovered from the severe 
suppression of the outbreak years 
Some evidence has recently been 
found in western Quebec that P 
dubius mav kill balsam fir trees 
that survive the outbreak period, 
and put on good foliage growth for 
three or four vears, but whose 
radial growth never recovered. Suf 
ficient time has not elapsed in the 
Lake Nipigon region to establish 
whether or not a similar situation 
will preval 

While attack by the two most 
abundant species, P. sparsus and 
V. scutcllatus, never occurred ex 
cept in trees which were already 


beyond recovery, the fact that at 


tack did take place can serve as a 
basis for prediction regarding the 
fate of the tree. For example, late 
summer attack by VW. scutellatus in 
apparently living trees can be re- 
garded as definite indication of im- 
pending death during the following 
winter or early spring. These might 
be important considerations in pos- 
sible salvage operations in spruce 
budworm outbreak areas. 


Conclusions 


1. Mortality of balsam fir com- 
meneed in the fifth vear of severe 
defoliation by the spruce budworm 
in stands in the Lake Nipigon 
region where balsam fir was an im- 
portant constituent. Complete or 
nearly complete mortality of trees 
was attained eight vears after the 
first vear of severe defoliation. 

2 Changes in the foliage and 
radial increment of severely 
weakened balsam fir trees prior to 
death indicate that the eriterion of 
death employed during this study 

the streaking of the cambiun:—is 
probably a conservative estimate of 
the time of tree death. 

3. Ten species of bark- and wood- 
inhabiting insects (associated in- 
seets) were found to attack either 
severely weakened or newly dead 
balsam fir trees. Of these, only two, 
Pityokteimes Vono- 


chamus scutellatus, were abundant 


SParsus and 


and were observed to attack trees 
before death was obvious. How 
ever, they played no part in tree 
mortality, for their activity in the 
tree before death was such that no 
real damage was done to the tree 
before death was obvious. Two 
other species, Vonochamus mar- 
morator and Pissodes dubius, were 
so scarce in the area that little ac- 
curate information on their ag 
YTeSSIVENESS eould be obtained 
Thev were in some cases observed 
to attack apparently living trees, 
but were so rare in the area that 
their contribution to widespread 
tree mortality could only have been 
negligible. All other species at 
tacked only newly killed trees. 
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Community Forest Patterns and Objectives 


The community fore st is the nation’s oldest type of public forest. Con- 


tinuous records of management and income dating to colonial days 


attest to the premise a publie forest need not be large to be perma- 


nent or productive. 


THE COMMUNITY FOREST, or the 
*“*municipal’’ forest, if we wish to 
suggest more definitely the prinei- 
pal class of ownership, is ideally 
fitted to administer to two types of 
community or municipal needs: to 
provide protection for key re- 
sources (watershed, erosion con- 
trol), and a medium for con- 
structively channelling local im- 
pulses to make permanent contribu- 
tions to the generalized idea we call 
conservation. That both of these 
ends can be attained with monetary 
advantage to the local treasury 
should effectively remove from this 
class of forest the presumption 
that its principal source of support 
is sentiment. 

It has been argued that com- 
munity forests need national back- 
ing and promotion to achieve their 
ultimate contribution to forest de- 
velopment. Unquestionably the in- 
fluence of so notable a figure as the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was 
a strong advocate of eommunity 
forests, did much to stimulate inter- 
est in a ‘‘back-door’’ pattern of 
public forests. But by the very 
nature of their ownership and ad- 
ministration, these forests must re- 
fleet first an atmosphere favorable 
to them through local and _ state 
laws, by local and state forestry 
leadership. 

Experience gained in the state of 
Wisconsin over a 25-vear period of 
community forest development, be- 
ginnme with school forests in 1928, 
may serve as a measure of the im- 
portance which should be attached 
to basic legislation, and of the re- 
sponse of local citizens when they 
fully understand the opportunities 
latent in community forests. Dur- 
ing this 25-vear period upwards of 
300 community forests have been 
created, embracing an area in ex- 
cess of 60,000 acres. This is ex- 
elusive of over 2 million acres of 
county-owned forests, established 


principally from tax delinquent 
lands, now being developed prinei- 
pally through state financial aids. 


Community Forests Defined 


The Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment recognizes as a com- 
munity forest any tract 20 or more 
acres in area, which meets the fol- 
lowing requirements ; 

1. Owned by a county (not 
drawing state aid under the State 
Forest Crop Law) town,' village, 
city, school district; and certain 
quasi-public agencies, (subsequent- 
lv described). Each of the public 
agencies named above have tax-rais- 
ing powers under the Wisconsin 
constitution. 

2. The land is to be managed 
primarily for the growing of for- 
est products for community use or 
for commercial sale, with secondary 
interest in erosion control, water 
conservation, and improved con- 
ditions for wild life. 

3. Quasi-public agencies are 
recognized as ineluding historical 
societies, military veterans organi- 
zations, service clubs, vouth agen- 
cies such as Boy Scouts, and religi- 
ous, and fraternal organizations, 
provided that their articles of in- 
corporation permit the ownership 
of land, and their directors or trus- 
tees formally designate by resolu 
tion the intended use of the land 
for forestry purposes. 


Forest Ownership Privileges 
Through State Law 


The state has shown a dual inter- 
est in the establishment of this type 
of forest. It has specifically autho- 
rized all tax-levving governmental 
units to aequire, by purchase or 
otherwise, lands suitable for com- 


The town, referred to in some states 
as township, is in Wisconsin a municipal 
and most always a rural, governmental 
unit. 
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munity forests, and to levy taxes 
for the maintenance of these areas. 
To make certain that cutting opera- 
tions shall be in accord with good 
forestry practices the conservation 
department is given authority to 
review the action of local govern- 
ments in these operations. 

The conservation department 
maintains a register of all com- 
munity forests. Registration is vol- 
untary with the owner. At least 
once a year the department pub- 
lishes in its official bulletin a list 
of the new registrations. The re- 
port is cumulative statistically, so 
that readers have with each report 
information on the status of com- 
munity forests in the state. The 
total number of forests and acreage 
previously registered is given, fol- 
lowing which the new registrants 
are listed, noting the name of the 
forest, class of ownership (school, 
city, town, ete.), and the acreage. 
Changes in acreage or withdrawal 
of previously registered forests are 
listed. The new cumulative net 
total of forests and area conclude 
the listing. 

An application form for the 
registration of community forests 
is issued by the department. Es- 
sential information required on the 
form includes the name by which 
the jorest is to be known, the 
official name of the body holding 
title to the property, a statement 
(for quasi-public bodies) that its 
articles of incorporation permit the 
holding of title to land and that its 
official board by resolution has di- 
rected the land referred to in the 
application be used for forestry 
purposes, the legal description of 
the property for purposes of identi- 
fication, date of aequisition of title, 
and signatures and addresses of the 
executive officers of the body own- 
ing the land. 

The voluntary aspects or regis- 
tration places upon field men of the 
department, and of cooperating 
agencies, such as the Extension 
Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and private associations 
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interested in the project, the neces- 
sity for being alert to the establish- 
ment of new community forests. 
But since most generally these same 
people have had a part in pro- 
moting the forest, few are estab- 
lished without their knowledge. 
Free assistance from the conserva- 
tion department, including plant- 
ing stock and technical assistance 
from forestry staff members, is 
limited to registered an- 
other means by which prompt regis- 
tration is promoted. 


forests, 


Reeords are soon out-of-date if 
attention is limited to compiling 
new registrations. Some forests are 
enlarged, land exchanges are made, 
occasionally a disbanding school 
district elects to sell its school for- 
est. Only through the cooperation 
of these same field workers may the 
department keep up-to-date its 
records on community forests. Per- 
haps this represents the weakest 
aspect of the state’s relation to the 
forest Com- 


community project 


registration does not 


pear to be a feasable alternative 


pulsory ap- 

Official publication of new regis- 
trations, with cumulative statistics, 
serves the added function of keep- 
ing the U.S. Forest Service posted 
on the names and acreage of com 
munity forests in the state 


Acquisition Sources and Means 
Vary 


half of the 


forests in 


Considerably over 


acreage of community 
Wisconsin was at one time county 
the result of taking title to 


tax delinquent lands. Early school 


owned 


forests were established principally 
Naturally, the 
of such 
excellent to near 


from this souree 


quality suitability 


lands ranged from 


worthl SS School boards learned 
to look at ‘oift horses’? with 
caution first, gratitude later. When 


given by counties to 


they 


titles 
schoolboards 


were 
were generally 


on the basis of a nominal purchase 


price, often only 31 The counts 
generally conveyed only a tax deed, 
in contrast to a warranty deed 


Generally the deeds from the eoun- 
ties provided that should the land 
ever cease to be used for forestry 
purposes it would revert to the 


county 


Cities and towns have acquired 
substantial acreages from counties 
through a special procedure al- 
lowed in the laws on tax delin- 
quency. If a county failed to col- 
lect enough in taxes to pay the levy 
of towns, villages, and cities an 
charge was 
posted against the county treasury. 
Counties had the option of paying 
off the charges in cash, if sub- 
sequently available, or in lands 
which it acquired tax 
Numerous towns, and at least one 
large city, elected to settle their 
claims in exchange for county land, 


‘‘excess delinquency’ 


by deed. 


and have subsequently decided to 
manage the land as community for- 
ests. There is considerable evidence 
the local officials showed more than 
passing interest in the quality of 
the lands selected. The 4,500-acre 
forest owned by the City of Superi- 
or, reported to be the largest city 
forest in the nation lying entirely 
within corporate city limits, was 
obtained by this procedure. Much 
of it is well forested, and ideally 
suited for timber management. 
Gifts from private sources, gen- 
erally as memorial forests, are not 
numerous, but from the standpoint 
of quality they rank among the 
best. 
Outright 
for school forests, are increasing in 
Because of the care with 


purchases, especially 
number 
which public officials in these rela 
tively small communities approach 
the subject of land purchase with 
tax monies it is readily obvious that 
a high percentage of these com 
better 
for the 


munity forests represent 
than 


Purpose 


average properties 


Multiple Purposes are Served 


Among the very largest city for- 
ests in the nation are those main- 
tained primarily for watershed pro- 
tection. Of this particular type, how- 
ever, there are none in Wisconsin, 
since lakes and wells are the princi 
pal sources of municipal water. Be- 
cause streamflow control and rela- 
tive freedom from silt and 
tamination are only by-products of 
the watershed forest, this type of 
municipal forest is truly one of 
Harvesting methods 


multiple use. 
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are possible which in no way re- 
duce the watershed protection ef- 
ficiency of the forest, yet enable it 
to provide employment and return 
relatively stable income. 

Interest in city forests designed 
to provide a place for constructive 
‘*made-work’’ projects received 
considerable interest during the 
1930’s. At least one city forest was 
established primarily for this pur- 
pose in Wisconsin; it was an im- 
portant element in the 
reached by city officials to establish 
including one of 
about 1,000 acres. Towns, to whom 
relief payments often were relative- 
ly more of a burden than those to 
cities, definitely had this purpose 
in view when a number of town 
established. But no 
one will argue today that a perver- 
sion of the original objective has 
been committed when some of these 
same forests are providing revenue 
through operations based on the 
employment of full time municipal 
employees or open market labor. 


decision 


several others, 


forests were 


Closely related to the watershed 
type of forest is the one designed to 
prevent acute erosion, or the silta- 
tion of areas threatening roads and 
drainage areas. While not numer- 
ous they are represented in the for- 
ests now established in Wisconsin. 
Almost always they have called for 
immediate investmentS in forest 
planting, and in minor engineering 
improvements. 

The 


memorial 


community 
become in- 


municipal or 
forest has 
creasingly popular since the close 
of the war. Every class of owner- 
ship is represented in the roster of 
memorial forests in the state. The 
late Major Richard I. Bong, Ameri 
ca’s leading air ace in World War 
II is memorialized in a 160-acre 
school forest owned jointly by four 
school boards of the county in 
which he born and reared. 
Annual tree planting ceremonies 
keep alive the memory of this local 
hero among the boys and girls of 


was 


the community. 

The memorial aspect of a forest 
is not in itself sufficient to assure 
adequate future care. Administra- 
tion must rest on local machiners 
geared to make the operation ef- 
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fective as well as permanent. For 
this reason the local government 
unit is far more likely to develop 
and maintain a worthy memorial 
than an incorporated private group. 

When the farmers on a 2,000- 
acre island in the Chippewa River 
faced prolonged isolation becatise 
of the imminent failure of the 
bridge from the mainland county 
highway, officials concluded some- 
thing more fundamental than sell- 
ing bonds for a new bridge was 
needed. Just one bridge pier in the 
swirling waters of the Chippewa 
would be equal in cost to the fair 
market value of the entire island, 
buildings inclided. The county, 
highway agent, had al- 
but to the 
But the county, as a for- 
estry agent, had ample authority to 
This it 
Then the build- 
were offered at 


as a 


ternative furnish new 


bridge. 


buy up the entire island. 
proceeded to do. 
ings auction, the 


buyers being obligated to dismantle 


them and remove the lumber. For- 
tunately the auction was held dur- 
ing the war, when lumber was 


scarce, The buildings brought whol- 
Iv unexpected sums. The highway 
committee refunded to the county 
treasurer approximately half of the 
original purchase price. And as 
evidence that the county forestry 


law was not used as a subterfuge 
the island has been declared a 
‘county forest. Replanting on old 


fields is proceeding. Upwards of a 
million trees will be needed before 
the 


topography 


completed. Soil and 


job is 


make it ideal for ma 


chine planting. The county is fi 


nancing the cost of reforestation, 


except that trees are being furnish- 


ed free by the state—its contribu- 
tion to the community forest pro- 
gram. 


School Forests Most Popular 


The school forest approaches the 


ideal in) community forest op- 


portunities and effectiveness. It 
touches future citizens at an early 
age. It provides them, for a num- 
ber of vears, the privilege of con- 
tributing to reforestation by plant- 
needed. 


lo- 


ing where planting is 


Generally the forest will be 


cated within a reasonable distance 


from the school, This promotes 
familiarity with plant and animal 
life on the area. There will be the 
basis for successive generations in 
the same family working, while 
students, on the same land. Here 
exists an ideal background for 
fostering wholesome traditions. 
With all these special attributes 
the school forest is first and fore- 
most a living laboratory for teach 
ing fundamental principles of trees 
and land. 
board is realized in addition, and 
there are numerous records in Wis- 


If income to the school 


consin of local school boards hav- 


ing realized liberal income from 
school forest properites, economics 
may be made thereby a part of the 
currieulum. 

In general, two types of cover, or 
lack of it, 


which have become school forests. 


characterize the lands 
Some is treeless, some is forested. 
Treeless land may be covered with 
wild grasses and shrubs emerging 
from repeated early burns, or it 
may be recently farmed land. The 
tree growth may consist of ‘* nurse- 
crop’’ aspen or birch, or it may be 
advanced coniferous or hardwood 
reproduction. Whatever it be, there 
awaits the teacher in charge, and 
the forester who consels the school 
board and the teacher, a challenge 
to establish a schedule and a pat- 
tern of silvicultural treatments 
that 


laboratory. 


are in themselves a_ living 

Take, for instance, the schedule 
and the selection of trees for plant 
Often the im- 
pulse of an enthusiastic teacher is 


ing a treeless area. 


to complete the planting in’ the 
shortest) possible span of  vears. 
Wise counsel will dictate a ‘‘go- 


slow’? schedule for planting. Even 
as few as & or 10 rows a vear, 
planted in successive, parallel 
strips, provide a classical transect 
of the inside of a growing forest at 
the end of 20 or even of 15 vears, 
provided only each vear has wit- 
nessed the successful planting of 
the trees. To take successive classes 
on a tour of one of these transects, 
following their turn with the plant- 
ing tools, is to reveal in the span 
short hour 
processes which have been years in 


of one chronological 
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evolving. Beware of the even-aged 
forest plantation having the name 
of a school forest if it is to serve its 
real purpose in education! 

This does not mean the natural- 
ly established forest will have less 
to offer. 
from it by other techniques. Com- 


Its lessons must be drawn 


mercial thinnings, for example, can 
the 
of permanent sample plots, pro- 
vided, of 
for the purpose of comparison, are 
left unthinned. 
over the vears, arithmetic problems 


be followed by establishment 


course, that some areas, 
Remeasurements 
related to caleulating cross-section 
tree stems and their vol- 


without the latest 
formulae prepared by regional for- 


area of 
umes, with or 
est experiment stations, are edu- 
cational equivalents of laboratory 
exercises devised for use inside the 


school. 


Whose Is the Promotion Job? 


If we will dismiss for a time the 
element of responsibility, and think 
in terms of opportunity only, it fol 
lows that everyone, including pub- 
licly and privately employed for- 
esters, but certainly not they alone, 
forests. 
and 
favor their 


can 
This 


state laws exist 


communits 
that 
which 


promote 
presupposes local 


creation. Lacking such laws in a 


state, the job naturally begins with 


groundwork to get them enacted. 
Experience has shown that a 
sympathetic state superintendent 


of public instruction can be a 
powerful force in enhancing school 
But 


dents and local school boards can- 


forests. county superinten- 
not be dispensed with in fostering 
the 
be persuaded to plant the first tree 
located forest. it 
vives a great boost to the morale of 
all 


work. And if the governor can 


in a strategically 


who have a part. 


Conservation or forestry com- 


mittees of service and conservation 


clubs can accomplish remarkable 


Not a few of the most out- 
standing community forests in Wis- 
the 
leadership offered by these com- 
mittees, who literally worked 
“both 


results. 


consin stem from Vivorous 


the street’’—-the 
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officials who should be interested, 
and the erstwhile landowners who 
parted with their lands, often 
freely, always graciously. 

But ultimately the local forester, 
the agricultural extension worker, 
the land use planner, as in the case 
of the conservation district person- 


nel, usually the publicly employed 
agent, has the greatest opportunity 
consistently to call attention to 
areas and situations in which both 
forestry and the community may 
be well served by setting up a com- 
munity forest. The important ele- 
ment in the picture is not who 


The Status of the Lynx in Canada, 1920-1952 


Little is known about the biology and status of several of the fur-bearers 


inhabiting the extensive forest stands of Canada. Some of these spe- 


cies, such as the wolverine, fisher, and lynx are diminishing in num- 
bers. The Canada lynrs, Lynx canadensis canadensis Kerr, a typical 
denizen of the boreal forests, is becoming a rarer occurrence all the 


time, and its range ts gradually shrinking. Its present population 
level is considerably lower than it was thirty years ago. Large scale 


cutting operations such as have taken place during the last half cen- 
tury may have seriously affected the status of this cat. This investiga- 


tion was undertaken with the purpose of summarizing information 


now available on its status and indicating possible improved manage- 


ment practices 


Tite PRESENT SURVEY covers only 
Canada, as fur returns have been 
recorded more accurately in the 
Dominion than in the United States 
or Alaska. No effort is made to 
consider the status of the lynx be- 
fore 1920 since it is adequately cov- 
ered by Elton and Nicholson (4 
They showed that throughout Can 
ada there is a cycle in lynx num- 
bers with a nine to ten vear period 
Hewitt (5) also deseribed this ey- 
cle. The species was apparently 
relatively common until around 
1910 when it started to decline (4 
Seton (5) and Burt give maps 
of the former distribution of the 
Ivnx in North America 

Records obtained from the Do 
minion Bureau of Statistics show 
that 33,054 lynx skins were har- 
vested in one of the peak years, 
1926, for a total value of $607.- 
19.00 (average value per pelt, 
SIS While only 12,329) pelts 
were recorded for the last peak 
year of 1945, amounting to a total 
value of $534,911.00 (average value 


per pelt $43.39. The average vear 


lv harvest in the Dominion for the 
period 1920-21) to 1929-30 was 
19.389; the harvest for the similar 
period 1940-41) to 1949-50 was 
7,583, or 39 percent of the first 
period, indicating a serious decline. 

Fur production data of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics issued 
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promotes, but whether there is a 
land use pattern which offers sta- 
bility to the functioning of local 
agencies in forestry, and whether 
these agencies may in turn be able 
to draw sound, consistent advice 
from those best able to render 


service. 


Antoon de Vos and 
S. Eugene Matel 


Respectively, Department of Lands and 
Forests, Maple, Ont., and Department of 
Zoology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


yearly between 1919-20 the 
present, were analyzed for the pur- 
pose of determining to what extent 
trappers’ returns have decreased. 


Thirty Year Comparison of 
Abundance 


The total returns for Canada 
over the period 1919-20 to 1949-50 
are represented in Figure 1. Peaks 
are indicated for the years 1925-26, 
1935-36, and 1944-45; lows for 
1929-30 and 1940-41. It will be 
noticed that the successive peaks 
are lower. In the same graph are 
shown the returns for the provinces 
of Alberta and Ontario. These are 
roughly in phase with those of the 
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Fig. 1 Catch of lynx, Canada and provinces, Seasons 1919-20 to 1949-50 
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Dominion as a whole. Graphs of 
the other provinces produce a sim- 
The average annual 
values per pelt are also indicated. 
During the 1940-1950 in- 
creases and decreases in the value 
of pelts followed closely the pattern 
of pelt returns for the Dominion, 
but this was not the case during 
the period 1920-40, e.¢., they were 
practically in opposite phase in 
1925-1926. 
tive correlation between price and 
catch. 


ilar picture. 


years 


This indicates a nega- 


It seems nevertheless a rea- 
sonable supposition that at times 
the value of the pelts has some in- 
fluence on the annual catch. The 
population level of Ivnx may sim- 
ilarly influence the price. These 
factors may affect the amplitude, 
but will not distort the expression 
or length of the population cycle 
to a large extent. Rand (7) men- 
tions that there is a possibility of 
Ivnx and bobeat 
Schreber ) 
Since the 
much more per pelt than the latter, 
he assumes that the fur returns are 
correct, to which we The 
Ivnx returns for the Dominion and 
some provinces for the period 1920- 
21 to 1949-50 are shown in Table 1. 


Lyne rufus rufus 
returns being confused. 


former species brings 


agree. 


Recent Status of the Lynx 


The Wildlife 
and the different provincial organ- 


Canada Service, 
izations and musea cooperated in 
replying to letters asking for the 
present status and distribution of 
the species, and trappers returns 
for the past ten vears. 

The approximate range of lynx 
in Canada, as determined by infor- 
obtained through 
quiry is shown in Figure 2. 


in- 
A com- 
parison with the range indicated 
by Seton 


mation our 


(also drawn on map) 
shows a great decline in area. 

In the territories no changes in 
range seem to have taken place. 
Them Kyir, Yukon Territory, in a 
letter dated 22, 195i, 
states ‘‘general distribution of 
Canada lynx in Yukon Territory is 
roughly to the of 
timberline north of Porcupine Riv- 
er areas and Sixty-mile Creek.”’ 


January 
edge 


confined 


the 


are 


In the provinces, however, 
range 


limits of the species 


TABLE 1. 
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LYNX RETURNS OF SEVERAL PROVINCES AND THE DOMINION, OBTAINED FROM 


THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Nova Saskat British 
Year Scotia Quebee Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia Canada 
O41 2,440 1,176 1,295 991 1,045 730 9,499 
26 550 630 ag] S74 2,027 1,006 6,509 
40) 805 1,847 1,451 i 2,103 11,673 
60 1,136 2,314 2 O92 2,967 17,317 
40 2.154 4.939 1,614 4,881 26,437 
79 2,200 2,163 22 7,638 29,608 
14 S84 2,398 4,667 33,054 
35 4,568 1,421 5,240 28,706 
6 3,845 744 3,559 21,369 
3 1,718 612 2,225 11,604 
20 871 629 1,564 7,621 
19 685 1,584 7,976 
44 1,088 749 1,599 8,454 
16 1,400 1,230 11,932 
1s 2,138 1,992 16,799 
2 2.611 2,023 : 
2 608 1,342 
5 1,025 bad 
15 1,014 671 
30 517 
62 491 426 
101 429 444 
130 546 
62 542 582 
44 687 52: 10,191 
39 986 311 12,329 
1] 768 140 27 
1s 27 24 
27 O16 361 
542 47 179 
17 479 200 363 
70 462 1,089 1,014 9,662 


gradually moving in a northerly 
direction. (See Figure 2 for a com- 
parison between present and orig- 
distribution.) The 
statements indicating this are of 
interest: F. R. Butler, British Col- 
umbia, in letter, 
1950, wrote: “‘T have no knowledge 
of their ever being found in the 
Coastal Regions.’’ William Rowan, 
in a letter, May 14, 1951, said that 
the lynx may range into Waterton 
National Park. During the 1925- 
26 peak three lynx at least were 
the 
These were the last of emigratory 


inal following 


December 28, 


taken in Edmonton district. 
movements in a south-easterly di- 
rection of which he has any knowl- 
According to information 
presented by the Canada Wildlife 
November 1950, the 
species is on the increase in Wood 
Buffalo Park. E. L. Paynter, Sas- 
katchewan, January 8, 1951, men- 
tioned: ** This animal only inhabits 
the northern unsettled areas of our 


edye. 


Serv ice, 23, 


prov ince and is seldom, if ever, 
found south of the 53rd parallel.’ 
In Manitoba, according to trappers 
returns for 1945-46, eleven lynx 
were trapped in the Pine Falls dis- 
trict. This is the southernmost dis- 


trict where any number was caught 
recently. 

In Ontario the stronghold of the 
lynx population is the western part 
of the Patricia portion of the Ken- 
ora District. The species is, accord- 
ing to findings of the Department 
of Lands and Forests, slowly, but 
gradually, disappearing from the 
areas bordering the north shore of 
Lake Superior and east of there up 
to the Quebee boundary. C. W. I. 
Creighton, Nova Scotia, December 
28, 1950, stated that ‘‘the Ivnx was 
found throughout the entire Prov- 
ince, but as far as we know, it is 
confined at present to the Island of 
Cape Breton. We do not know of 
any animal having been trapped on 
the mainland during the past thirty 
years or more, although it is pos- 
that a few animals do 
main.’’ B. Wright. New Brunswick, 
April 18, 1950, wrote, ‘‘The last 
report IT have of a lynx was one 
shot in Charlotte County on No- 
12th, 1943, and the chief 
warden that he had 
not heard of one being taken in the 
previous 15 vears. That would date 
the virtual extirpation of the spe- 
Walters, Newfoundland, 


sible 


re- 


vember 


game states 


cies about 1928, or earlier 
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Fig. 2.—The present distribution and 1929 range of the lynx. 


present continuous range; the dotted line shows the former distribution. 
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subsolanus Bangs) to be well dis- 


reports the lvnx 
tributed, and not uncommon. 


Factors Affecting Decrease 


Many factors may be responsible 
for the decrease of the lynx. Over- 
trapping and ecological changes of 
the habitat are possibly the most 
important. That overtrapping has 
taken place in parts of Canada dur- 
ins the past few decades and _ pos- 
sibly is still prevalent in some prov 
inves seems to be likely when one 
checks the fur returns compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Table 1 In the territories the 
population is apparently not 
trapped as heavily as in the prov- 
inces, as indicated by a more erad- 
ual decrease in the annual harvest 

Pusng recent trapyfers 


32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 4! 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 


919-20 to 1949-50 


The heavy lines show 


have rarely set traps for the special 
purpose of catching lynx, but have 
usually caught them in traps set 
for marten, fisher, or mink. When 
Iviix prices were higher, however, 
they made special attempts to trap 
these cats, with a resultant higher 
catch 

some provinces have realized the 
possibility of overtrapping and 
have established closed seasons. Un- 
fortunately, a closed season cannot 
prevent the accidental trapping of 
Ivnx, but it may result in some de- 
crease of the number caught. At 
any rate, during a closed season a 
trapper may refrain from setting 
traps in areas where lynx sign is 
more abundant. The Province of 
Saskatchewan closed the season in 
1946. In 1948 and 1949 lynx were 
taken under special permit where 


they were more numerous. In 


Manitoba there was a closed season 
from August 1946 until November 
1949 after which time lynx could 
be trapped only with special per- 


mit. Lynx trapping was closed in 


Ontario during the trapping sea- 


son 1951-52. The season was not 


very effective, as the accidental 


catch was high (182 as compared 
with a legal catch of 462 in 1950- 
51). It has now been suggested that 


a quota system be established in 


part of the province to remedy this 


condition. 


Under this system each registered 


trapline would receive a maximum 
allotment of pelts to be harvested. 


It is not possible as vet to suyvgest 


whether closed seasons or limited 


harvests have a beneficial effect on 


the status of the species. 
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The effect of ecological changes 
on the status of the lynx is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate. It is apparent 
that drastic habitat changes, such 
as clearing for settlement, large 
scale logging operations, or forest 
fires, had preceded the disappear- 
ance of this cat. It is 
knowledge that logging and clear- 
ing for settlement has taken place 
at an accelerated rate during the 
few decades in the southern 
As the species 


common 


past 
fringe of Canada. 
appears to be a denizen of the un- 
disturbed boreal forest and does not 
able to adapt itself to a 
changed environment, such changes 
seem to be detrimental. Although 
the staple diet of the lynx, the 
snowshoe hare, is generally more 
abundant in second growth stands 
than in climax other 
factors such as cover and other food 
species may be of short supply. The 
correlation between the cycles of 
the Ivnx and the varying hare has 
been described by MeLulich (6). 
Ile states that there is good ground 
for believing the decreases in num- 
ber of lynxes are caused by starva- 
tion when the hares disappear, or 
at least by inability to withstand 
adverse circumstances and winter 
conditions on short rations. As it 
is commonly known among the old- 
er trappers in Ontario that the 
snowshoe hares did not become as 
abundant during the last three peak 
years as they were 30 to 40 years 
ago, such a condition might affect 
the population level of the lynx. 

A detailed study of the food 
habits of the lynx might indicate 


seem 


vegetation, 


the dependence of this cat on the 
hare for its survival. 

The bobcat (Lynr rufus rufus 
Schreber) has penetrated into most 
sections of the range which has been 
recently vacated by the lynx. Ae- 
cording to Anderson (1) the form- 


er species was once common in 


parts of southern Ontario and 
Quebee. At present it is less com- 
mon in these southern areas, but it 
has spread its range in a northerly 
direction. It has recently invaded 
central and northern Quebec and 
Ontario, and the southern sections 
of Manitoba and Alberta. There 
are some areas where a mixed popu- 
lation of both species occurs. These 
are largely situated the 
southern fringe of the range of the 
lynx in Ontario and Quebec, but 
within this overlapping range there 
are only a few instances known 


along 


where both species are caught on 
the same trapline bobeat 
killed in the Pikangekum area, On- 
tario, in December 1949 on a trap- 
line where normally lynx are 
caught; reported March 26, 1952 
by C. Currie). Certainly the lyvnx- 
bobeat relationships would provide 


(e.g. a 


an interesting study. 


Summary 


The harvest of lynx in Canada 
has dropped from 33.054 pelts in 
the peak vear of 1926 to 12,329 
pelts in the latest peak year of 
1945. There seems to be no obvious 
correlation between the pelt price 
and harvest. The population peaks 
indicated for the winters of 1925- 
26, 1935-36, and 1944-45 are suc- 
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cessively lower. A comparison with 
the present range and that pre- 
sented by Seton shows a consider- 
able range decline. Data regarding 
the ranges and population levels in 
the various provinces are presented. 

Overtrapping ecological 
changes of the habitat are possibly 
the most important factors respon- 
for the gradual 
the species. Competition between 
Ivnx and bobeat may exist. Ob- 
viously, more basic data need to 
be collected to obtain better man- 
It is urged 
that a special investigation be un- 
dertaken. 


sible decrease of 


agement of the species 
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Evaporation in Nature 

The February 1952 JouRNAL 
contains three quite diverse 
articles’ with a common interest. 
Kramer writing on plant and soil 
water relationships, Lutz on clefts 
in the wood of white spruce, and 
Curry and Church on winter dry- 
ing injury to conifers are alike 
concerned with transpiration and 
its governing factors. Such con- 
cern is also expressed or implicit 
in other recent papers dealing with 
watershed relationships? and the 
effects of aspect and soil depth on 
tree growth? 

Thus it seems proper to call at- 
tention to the very pertinent work 
of the Rothampsted investigators, 
L. Penman and R. K. Schofield. 
Although not unknown in. this 
country, this work is yet to have 
the impact which it surely must 
upon the thinking of all concerned 
with ‘‘evaporation in nature.’’ 

Kramer, P. J. Plant and soil water 
relationships on the watershed. Jour. For 
estry 50: 92-95. 1952. 

Lutz, H. J. Occurrence of elefts in 
the wood of living spruce in Alaska. 
Jour. Forestry 50: 99-102, 1952. 

Curry, J. R. and T. W. Church, Jr. 
Observations on winter drying of conifers 


in the Adirondacks. Jour. Forestry 50: 
114-116. 1952 
Croft, A. R. and M. D. Hoover. The 
relation of forests to our water supply. 
Jour. Forestry 49: 245-249. 1951, 
Sartz, R. S. An objeetive look at the 
r ti stream flow relationship. Jour. 


S71-87 1951, 
, L., H. W. Lull, and B. Frank. 
ilamental plant-soil-water re 

tions in watershed management. U.S 
Forest Service, Div Forest Influences. 

Gaiser, R. N. Relation between soil 
el teristics, topographi ul the site 
index of white oak. Central Forest Exp 
St lech. Paper 121. 1951 

Einspahr, D. and A. L. MeComb. Site 
index of oaks in relation to soil and 
topography in northwestern Iowa. Jour. 
Forestry 49: 719-7 105] 

*Penman, H. L. Evaporation in nature 
Reports on progress in physies, Vol. XI, 
The Physical Society Gr 
Britain 1948 

The dependence of trans 
piration on ither and soil conditions. 
Jour. Soil Science 1: 74-89. 1949 

and R. H. Schofield. Some 
physical ispects of ssimilation ind 
transpiration. Sympos f the Society 
for Experimental Biology, No. V, p. 115 


129, Gr. Britain 


Notes 


Much of its significance lies in the 
very simple basic views of evapo- 
transpiration from land surfaces 
that emerge, together with a fresh 
approach to estimation of its magni- 
tude. This is not to ignore the 
contributions of Thornthwaite and 
of Blaney which are already known 
to many American workers. 

A full aceount of the scope of 
the British investigations and their 
applications to agriculture cannot 
be given in this outline which is 
limited to certain aspects. Al- 
though the concepts have wider ap- 
plicability the following discussion 
is restricted to human temperate 
conditions : 

Penman and Schofield approach- 
ed the problem of evaporation of 
water from any surface, including 
plant tissue, as a physical process 
accountable in terms of an energy 
balance. It was at once obvious 
that the only significant source of 
energy is direct solar radiation; 
in the case of a free water surface, 
evaporation accounts for some 40 
percent of the total radiation re- 
ceived. Accordingly the annual 
variation in evaporation follows the 
solar radiation cycle closely and 
such correlation with mean periodic 
air temperature aS may occur is 
due to their dependence on a com- 
mon cause. Thus an analysis of 
some Rothampsted records showed 
little correlation between mean 
daily temperature and daily evapo- 
ration although the monthly means 
were correlated. Annual evapora- 
tion losses vary with latitude, ap- 
proximating 15 inches from a free 
water surface in Ontario and 60 
inches in the tropics. 

Since water absorbs very nearly 
all of the high energy radiation 
falling upon it, losses from a water 
surface represent the maximum 
possible values for natural evapo- 
ration. Measured losses from sod 
adequately supplied with moisture 
were approximately 80 percent of 
those from free water during the 
May-August period, with the lesser 
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amount attributable in part to a 
greater reflectance of incoming 
radiation by the leaf surfaces 
From other evidence it appeared 
likely that, so long as soil moisture 
was not limiting, deciduous forest 
and sod differed very little in the 
amount of water transpired. Nor 
did a trebling of dry matter produc- 
tion, brought about by fertilization 
of certain sod areas, increase water 
losses. 

Some of the implications for for- 
est conditions are evident: Where 
soil moisture is restricted, equiva- 
lent areas of deep soil supporting 
unlike species or vegetation types 
may differ markedly in water loss 
because of differences in rooting 
depth. When moisture is not limit- 
ing, however, losses from the 
various areas will probably be of 
similar magnitude and close to a 
fixed maximum, with such differ- 
ences as do occur associated with 
reflectance of short wave radiation. 
When so supplied, the important 
factor is simply the radiation ab- 
sorbed per unit land area (less 
losses to conduction and back radia- 
tion) and once full coverage of 
the area is obtained considerations 
of total leaf surface and height be- 
come of minor imporiaiice. Like- 
wise air temperature, wind move- 
ment, and atmospheric humidity, 
within the usual ranges occurring 
during the growing season, are of 
much less significance than radia- 
tion in bringing about the vapor 
pressure differences on which evap- 
oration depends. 

The consequences of this work 
challenge a number of beliefs and 
textbook generalities, some of them 
already suspect or discarded by 
watershed investigators? Thus 
evaporation measured from isolated 
trees or portions thereof cannot be 
related, even theoretically, to losses 
from an area of forest vegetation 
nor can the results of conventional 
pot eultures. ‘Transpiration 
ratios’? are likewise meaningless 
Definite limits are set on evapo- 
transpiration losses from any area 
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and the alleged superiority of one 
species over another is unlikely ex- 
as attributable to season of 
growth or rooting depth and habit. 


cept 


The separation of evaporation and 
transpiration on vegetated areas 
becomes of doubtful utility inas- 
much as they cannot proceed in- 
dependently; for the same reason 
inter- 
ception during the growing season 


the significance of canopy 


may prove less than has _ been 


imagined. 

.Yet the great importance’ at- 
tached to influencing 
vegetation, to ‘‘clear bright days’”’ 


aspect as 


as related to winter injury, and to 


Timber stand improvement op- 
erations requiring an investment 
in the future crop and a long wait 
for returns frequently are advo- 
cated without many facts to go on. 
recent financial ap- 
praisal based on an experimental 


Hlowever, a 


thinning carried out 20 vears ago 
in immature, non-commercial aspen, 
brings out some possibilities of such 
operations. 

That aspen responds exceptional- 
lv well to early thinning on good 
sites has been demonstrated.’ but 
how much ean justifiably be spent 
for such 
open question, Analysis of a series 


treatment has been an 


of thinning plots near Cass Lake, 
Minn., on the Chippewa National 


‘Zehngraff, Piul J. Aspen as a forest 
crop. Jour. Forestry 47: 555-565, 1949. 


After thinning 


RRR 


Does It Pay to Thin Young Aspen? 


TABLE 


spring conditions in Alaska (very 
long day length and cold soil) as 
causing moisture stress in spruce 
stems, are at once seen warranted 
in terms of radiant energy received. 
Similarly the negligible effects ot 
understory removal on growth ot 
an overstory as reported by Lange’, 
is understandable in these terms, 
even though it may not be general- 
ized upon. 

This is not to suggest that all 
problems of evapo-transpiration 
are near solution. The responses of 

“Lange, K. D. Effects of clearcutting 
understory hardwoods on the growth of 
a shortleaf-Virginia pine stand. Jour. 
Forestry 49: 176-178, 1951. 


Forest gives an answer for one 
situation. 
Six 14-acre plots were estab- 


lished in 1929 in a 20-year aspen 
stand on good site: a check plot 

no cutting; two 10- by 10-foot crop 
which the 
competing trees were cut and the 
other in which they were girdled; 
two 15- by 15-foot crop tree thin- 
nings, leaving a light total 
stand and the other a heavy stand; 


tree thinnings, one in 


one 
and one 20- by 20-foot crop tree 
spacing. 

In the crop-tree method of thin- 
ning selected dominant 
dominant trees were freed by the 


and c¢o- 


removal of other trees of the same 
crown classes which interfered with 
their growth. The intermediate and 
overtopped trees were left. 


TWENTY-YEAR RESULTS OF THINNING 


(All figures per acre) 


ASPEN 


plant tissues to moisture deficiency 
and quantitative estimates of water 
conditions re- 
and 


under such 
main as major 
certainly variations in the vegeta- 
tion of comparable east and west 
aspects are not easily attributable 
to radiation differences. But it is 
clear that through emphasis on the 
significant physical factors and the 
utility of information at hand, 
Penman and Schofield have pro- 
vided a sound approach to these 
problems. 


losses 


questions, 


E. L. Stone, JR., 
Department of Agronomy, 
Cornell University. 


In 1950, twenty vears after treat- 
ment, the 15- by 15-foot thinning 
with the light residual stand was 
(Table 1). On 
the size of trees and merchantable 


best the basis of 
volume, this plot is now commer- 
cially mature at age 40. The de- 
sirability of such a thinning is sub- 
stantiated by another 
plots of which the best two were 
thinned to 600 and 900 stems per 
acre at age 1:3. 


series of 


This situation provides an 
portunity for an 


op- 
ap- 
praisal of the thinning operation. 


economic 


The analysis compares this best 
treatment with the untreated check 
area and assumes the current prac- 
tice in the Cass Lake area of utiliz- 
ing trees 7.6 inches d.b.h. and over 
down to a 4-inch top. Bolts down 
to an &8-inch top are sold for box 
bolts; those with tops down to 4 


in 1929 Condition in 1950 
Treatment Head Total Trees Trees Basal Total® Total* Box bolt Pulpwood 
(spacing ) trees’ stand? 3.6+ 7.64 area® volume volume volume® volume® 
Feet No. No. No. No. Sq.ft. Cu. ft. Cords Cords Cords 

1) Cheek 714 2482 356 85 82 2260 13.3 4.7 8.6 
2)10x10 370 2094 280 124 82 2408 16.8 5.9 10.9 
3)10x10 girdle 387 2497 299 113 79 2255 13.9 5.0 &.9 

4) 15x15 192 1628 144 118 56 1551 15.8 5.6 10.2 
5)15x15 186 870 130 114 66 1906 20.4 11.6 8.8 

20x20 112 1902 90 46 1323 14.0 7.7 6.3 


‘Trees 7.6 inches d.b.h. and larger—utilization 4-inch top. 
"Bolts 8 inches top d.ib. and up. 
"Bolts 4-7 inches top 4.i.b. 


"Head trees were thrifty dominants expected to develop 
into final crop trees. 
*Trees 0.6 inchs d.b.h. and larger. 
*Trees 3.6 inches d.b.h. and larger. 
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TasLe 2.—Yrrup PER Acre or TREATED AND UNTREATED STANDS 


Untreated stand 
Pulpwood 
Box bolts (8-inch top and larger) 
Total 
Thinned stand (15 by 15 
Pulpwood 
Box bolts (S.inch top and larger) 


8.6 cords 
4.7 cords 


13.3 cords 


8.8 cords 
11.6 cords 


Total 20.4 cords 
TABLE 3..-EsTIMATED Cost or LogoIne PER Corp 
Thinned 
Untreated stand 
Cutting # 3.46 $3.00 
Skidding 1.75 1.75 
Roads 19 12 
Supervision 19 12 
Social Security and Workman's Compensation 47 
Other indirect costs 20 .20 
Loading, hauling and unloading 3.00 3.00 
Sub total 9.31 8.66 
Margin to operator 1.40 1.30 
ot £10.71 29.96 
Based on Union Wage Seale of cents per price for sticks 5- to Tl-inch top 
nd 16 cents per stiek o Ll-ineh toy $5 pieces per cord for untreated stand and 
| s per for thinned stand 
22.50 per acre used as road cost and $2.50 per acre us supervision cost 
Eleven percent of labor cost for eutting and skidding 
TABLE 4 EsTiMATED RETURN Pek AckE, DELIVERED 
ited aren 
Value of products 
Pulpwood 8.6 eds. at $11.50 pered. = YS. 
Box bolts +.7 eds. at $14.00 per ed. = 65.80 
Total 164.70 
Costs of logging 13.3 eds. at $10.71 per ed. 
Return per acre 


Stumpage per cord 
Thinned area 
Value of products 
Pulpwood 


Box holts 


Potal 
Costs of logging 
Return per acre 
Stumpage per cord 


inches Smaller 


trees usually are not cut, although 


vo for pulpwood 


they will meet pulpwood specifica- 
tions 

The vield? per acre under these 
utilization standards is shown in 
Table 2; 


ving per cord in Table 3; 


the estimated cost of log 
the esti- 
mated return per acre for delivered 
material in Table 4 
The difference of 
acre in stumpage returns between 
treated and untreated areas is the 


$38.00 per 


margin available for investment in 
thinning. If such a cultural opera 
independently 
from other areas, and income and 
interest costs, then the 
amount which could be spent on 


tion is considered 
become 


the ground would be less. Using a 


20-vear period and discounting the 


"Gross volume -no defect deduction 


$101.20 
162.40 
263.60 
203.18 
60.42 
2.96 


8.8 eds. at $11.50 per ed. = 
11.6 eds. at $14.00 per ed. = 


20.4 eds. at $ 9.96 per ed. = 


$38.00 margin at a 3 percent rate, 
the allowable expenditure for thin- 
ning would have been $21.17 per 
acre 

The man hours actually used for 
thinning the sample plots were 17.7 
per acre, which represent a labor 
cost 20 years ago of about $6. In 
this thinning approximately 600 
stems per acre were cut. A more 
recent thinning operation in which 
20 aeres of dense 11-year-old aspen 
was thinned, required only 11 man 
hours, or about $11 per acre. Thus 
under the stand, site and market 
conditions prevailing here, the full 
cost of thinning was recovered in 
20 vears through increase in value 
of the erop. 

Other benefits from the thinning 
that do not show up in the financial 
appraisal are: 
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1. Silviculturally, better condi- 
tions for reproduction exist on the 
thinned area following cutting. 
After logging, only 16 unmerchant- 
able small size trees will remain on 
the thinned area to interfere with 
reproduction as against 271 unmer- 
chantable small size trees on the 
untreated area. Complete clear 
cutting of aspen is desirable for 
establishing good_ reproduction 
from suckering. 

2. The rotation can be shortened 
10 to 15 years by thinning. 

3. Utilization standards need 
not be lowered to get the full yield 
from the area. All benefits from 
handling larger timber from the 
woods through the mill are main- 
tained when 
harvested. 


thinned stands are 


Although this is only one in- 
stance in which the value of a stand 
improvement cost can be appraised, 
it indicates that the value of thin- 
ning will appear not only in a 
greater volume, but also in higher 
quality material, lower logging and 
handling costs, and higher mer- 
chantability standards. If timber 
stand improvement is a feasible 
proposition in a low-value type like 
aspen, it seems likely that it can 
be justified in other types composed 
of more valuable species. 

ZiaMoND A. Zasapa, 

Lake States Forest Experiment 

Station, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Some Notes on Forest 
Litter-Soil Relationships 


Observations over a period of 
years indicate that Mull, Duff 
Mull, and humus types oe- 
cur in the mixed hardwood forests 
of Connecticut. Of the Mor types, 
Granular Duff Mull and Granular 
Mor are probably most frequent in 
occurrence, with Felty Mors fairly 
common, 


Mull and Mor humus types are de 
seribed by Heiberg and Chandler, Soil 
Seienee 52: 87-99, 1941, Duff Mull is an 
intermediate type similar to that de 
seribed by S. A. Wilde, Forest soils and 
forest growth. Chroniea Botanica Co., 
Waltham, Mass. 1946. 

*Usually there is little or no A, horizon 
in typieal Mor humus types in the North 
enst, 


4 
\ 
748 
1.67 
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OcroBerR 1952 


Sample 


Compart- 
no. State forest ment no. 
1 Cockaponset 17 
2 Cockaponset 13 
3 Cockaponset 7 
4 Cockaponset 12 
5 Meshomasie 21 
6 Meshomasie 5 


‘All the soils were either stony or bouldery. 
percent; B slope 
"Moisture condition estimates based chiefly on the physiography of the land, and expressed in five classes: Wi—very un 
favoreble ; 


"A slope = 0 to 3 


favorable; W.—unfavorable; Ws 
the writer has 
been curious as to the relationship 
between the litter and the under- 
lving soil. If the litter from a 
zood Coarse Mull were 
artificially placed on the mineral 
Kelty Mor 


after removal of the organic layers, 


For some time 


stand on a 
soil of a Granular or 


would such litter have a favorable 
effect on the soil? Or, what would 
be the effect of the litter portion of 
a Mor humus type on the A, hori- 
zon of a Mull (after removal of the 
litter portion) ? 

Samples of freshly fallen litter 
and the top 4 to 5 inches of mineral 
were collected in the fall of 
1947 from three stands with Felty 
Mor humus type and from three 


soil 


stands with well defined Coarse 
Mull. The F and H layers as such 
were discarded. All the stands 


were mixed hardwoods, with oak 
predominating. The soil 
graphic features of the sampled 
areas are shown in Table 1. 


topo- 


The samples were brought to the 


greenhouse and the soil passed 
through a %-inch screen, well 


mixed and then put into 2-gallon 
glazed earthenware pots 8 inches 
in diameter and 9 inches tall. The 
litter was cut into pieces 1 inch or 
less in length and then spread on 
top of the mineral soil, 36 grams 
per pot or approximately 5 tons 
per acre, air dry basis. The treat- 
ments were as follows: 


I-—Soil (A: horizon) from a Mull type 


with litter from a Mull type. 
II—Soil (A; horizon) from a Mull type 
with litter from a Mor type. 
horizon) from a Mor type 
with litter from a Mull type. 
IV—Soil (B, horizon) from a Mor type 
with litter from a Mor type. 
Each treatment contained soils 
from three stands, and each soil 


was potted in triplicate. 


medium ; 


Ws Ww 


very favorable. 


The pots were kept on the green- 
house floor in winter and occasion- 
ally watered. The remainder of the 
vear they were placed in a shady 
location out of doors, and water- 
ing was left to the elements. It was 
not to protect the 
while outside from falling 
but it 
usually possible to identify and re- 


feasible pots 
leaves 
from the shade trees, was 
move these leaves to prevent their 
mixing with the original litter ap- 
plication. 

Upon termination of the experi- 
ment in February 1950, notes were 
taken the amount and condi- 
tion of the humus covering, weights 
of earthworm casts were obtained 
and the were subjected to 
certain chemical and physical tests. 
The findings may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 


on 


soils 


1. Contrary to what usually oc- 
curs in nature there was slightly 
more litter remaining on the Mull 
A, horizon than on the Mor B, hori- 
zon. Comparing sources of litter, 
the Mor litter tended to outlast the 
Mull litter although the differences 
in this respect were small. There 
was more intimate mixing of or- 
ganic matter and mineral soil in 
some cases than in others but this 
condition bore no relation to treat- 
ment. 

2. The Mor soils had significant- 
ly earthworm cast material 
than did the Mulls (ratio of 
72:100). The source of litter had 
no effect. 

3. Bulk density of the Mors was 
higher than the Mulls (0.90 :0.77). 

4. Water-holding capacity of 
the Mor soils was 44 percent of the 
dry weight as compared with 56 
percent in the Mull soils. 


less 


5. The pIl of the Mor soils was 


TABLE 1.—DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLING AREAS 
Horizon “Moisture 
_Soiltype’ Humustype sampled Topography’ 

Brookfield fsl Felty Mor B; AB slope, N Ws (Medium) 
Brookfield fsl Coarse Mull Ai BC slope, N W, (Seepage) 
Brookfield fsl Felty Mor By B slope, W W; (Medium) 
Brookfield fs] Coarse Mull Ai BD slope, SE W, (Some seepage) 
Haddam fs! Felty Mor B, B slope, NW Ws (Medium) 
Killingworth fsl Coarse Mull Cc slove. SE (Seevage) 

= 3 to & percent; C slope = 8 to 15 percent; D slope = 15 to 25 percent. 


slightly lower than that of the Mull 
soils. Highest pH occurred where 
the Mull litter overlay Mull soil. 
In the earthworm casts, however, 
no differences in pH were detected. 
It was noted that the casts in Mor 
soils averaged 0.7 pH higher than 
the non-cast soil fraction, and casts 
of Mulls were 0.5 pH higher than 
the non-cast soil. 

6. Quick on the soils 
showed slightly lower concentra- 


tests 


tions of nitrates, phosphorus, po- 
tassium, and magnesium in the 
Mor soils. Generally speaking, the 
presence of Mull litter resulted in 
slightly higher values in the soil 
than was the case under Mor litter. 
On the other hand, no such differ- 
ences were obtained in the tests of 
the casts. 

7. Strangely enough, available 
manganese was definitely lower in 
the Mor soils than in the Mull soils, 
and, to a lesser degree, lower in the 
Mor casts than in the Mull casts. 
One possible explanation is that 
manganese may be tied up in the 
F and H layers of Mor types be- 
cause of the slower rate of decom- 
position. Unpublished analyses by 
the writer showed a very high Mn 
content (1500 to 3000 p.p.m.) in 
the forest litter. In the present 
study source of litter had no in- 
fluence on manganese in the soil. 

8. Total nitrogen, organic car- 
bon, and loss-on-ignition were all 
lower, on the average, in the Mor 
soils than in the Mull in the fol- 
lowing percentage ratios: N— 
0.127 :0.205 ; C—2.88 :3.97 ; loss-on- 
ignition—6.26 :8.71. Carbon-nitro- 
gen ratio was 23.9 in the Mors com- 
pared with 19.7 in the Mulls. There 
were no recognizable differences in 
the casts as result of treatment, nor 
did the source of litter have any 


hg 
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effect 

The chief points of interest in 
this work are: (a) that the differ- 
ences in physical and chemical 
characteristics between the A, of 
Mulls and the B,; of Mors usually 
found in field sampling were main- 


tained more or less in the pot cul- 


When an 


American 


tures under somewhat artificial en- 


vironmental conditions; (b) the 
soils under Mull litter became 
slightly less acid and somewhat 


higher in content of available ni- 
trates, phosphorus, potassium and 
magnesium than those under Mor 
litter; and (¢) slightly more litter 


RRR 
Our American Heritage 


and his family—from 


New York 
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remained on the Mull soils, but no 

differences associated with kind of 

soil could be detected in the de- 

gree of incorporation of litter into 
the mineral soil. 

Hersert A. Lunt, 

Department of Soils, 

The Conn. Agric. Expt. Station, 

New Haven. 


hears the 


thunder and feels the mist of water falling over sculptured granite 


cliffs in Yosemite; when an Oregonian stands amid the silence of the 


habitations of long-forgotten peoples at Mesa Verde; when a Kansan 


witnesses the eternal battle of sea 


and land on 


the 


Maine coast at 


Acadia, when a Georgian reads from the book of time in the colorful 


strata of Grand Canyon; when a citizen of Arizona gazes at the mighty 


Sequoias; when a Californian 


as I have 


views from a small boat at 


the headwaters of the Shark River the white clouds of plumage as 


regiments of 


white 


ibises fly from their feeding 


rookeries in the mangrove forests of the Everglades 


grounds to 


their 


the American is 


privileged to take part in an experience that his government, unique 


among the nations of the world, has assured him and his successors as 


a result of foresight and restraint in the use of national resources pre- 


served under a clearly established type 


Small Sawmill Operator’s Manual. 
By C. J. Telford 
Handbook No, 27. 
Superintendent of 
Washington 25, D.C 


cents 


Agriculture 
121 pp. Illus. 
Documents, 


1952. 65 


The Forest Service has published 
a Small Sawmill Operator’s Man- 
val. This publication fills a genuine 
need as there is a lack of well pre- 
pared material in this field. C. J 
Telford of the Products 
Laboratory has worked with small 
mills for 28 vears. During World 
War IL the laboratory 
short publication entitled Operat- 


Forest 


issued a 


ing Small Sawmills in Wartime, by 
Mr. Telford 


is the suecessor to the 


The present manual 
earlier bul 
letin 

Small sawmills are recognized as 
part of our lumber 
The small 
mill is defined as one producing up 
to 20,000 board feet of lumber per 


an integral 
manufacturing industry 


8-hour shift, a good over-all stand 


Reviews 


ard though low for West Coast 
mills 

As stated in the introduction the 
manual deals mainly with the types 
of equipment available, installation 
of equipment, and operational tech- 
niques, especially for mills of the 
The pur- 


pose is to furnish operators with a 


circular head-saw type 
reasonably complete and detailed 
evaluation of various types of ma- 
chinery and handling equipment, 
the standard of 
operation may be raised by redue- 


so that general 
ing costs, preventing waste, and 
improving the quality of lumber. 
Brief treatment is given such im- 
portant segments as buying and 
selling and other business aspects 
of mill operation; inventories of 
timber, logs, and lumber; selection 
and extension of 


credit. Simple instructions on the 


of sales outlets 


sealing and grading of logs are also 

included. There is a glossary with 

well defined terms and an index. 
Small sawmills are classified by 


of land management. 
NEWTON Drury. 


their type of head saw: circular, 
The 


recognizes variations of these types, 


sash-gang, or band. manual 
but states that the single cireular 
mill still dominates the field. 
Data have been assembled to sub- 
stantiate the information presented. 
The section on power and transmis- 
sion equipment has several valu- 
able tables on horsepower require- 


ments. The section on belts and 
pulleys also has key data as does 
the section on eare and mainte- 


nance of saws. Experienced small- 
mill men will appreciate this wealth 
of information. The manual is well 
illustrated both by photographs 
and drawings. On the and 
maintenance of saws the manual is 
exceptionally good. The write-up 
on tensioning the saw is one of the 
best factual instructions to be found 
on this highly specialized work. 
The mill operation portion gives 
excellent information and instrue- 
tion on sawing for grade. 


eare 


| 
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iL How MUCH COULD HE 
cut BY HAND? 


A pretty good man, with a sharp 
hand saw and willing muscles 

ords of wood in a 

be a long day, and 

eem even longer! 


might cut 2 ¢ 
day. It would 
would probably s 


cH COULD HE cur 


HOW MU 
23 A McCULLOCH 
POWER saw? 


Witha McCulloch power saw, 
one man can cut 5 to 8 cords of wood 
hour day, under the same 


in an 8- 
saw man 


conditions as the hand- 
above. This little gasoline powered, 
3-horsepower Saw 
weighs only 25 pounds. 


3 HOW MUCH COULD A PROFESSIONAL LOGGER CUT? 
Using light-weight 7 horsepower MeCulloch saws, two loggers in the Pacific 1 orthwest 
NATIONWIDE felled and bucked 18 million board féet of lumber in 8 months, an average of more than 
SALES AND SERVICE 43,000 board feet per man per day! This was in rugged, mountainous country. 
lightest possible weight consistent M:.C 


with reliability and the necessary Yoro%” McCULLOCH 


horsepower to do the job! McCulloch Motors Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California 

Export Dept.: 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 
World's Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws Canadian Distributor: 220 W. First Avenue, Vancouver, B. C. 
224 N. George Street, Peterboro, Ontorio 


McCulloch power chain saws, water 
pumps, and Earth Drills are gasoline- 
powered equipment that is scienti- 
fically engineered to provide the 


$-1043 


How much wood could | jah 
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If the organization of the mate- 


UNIFORMS rial at first strikes one as being 
All-Weol rather piecemeal, as one reads it 
pa and refers to it, this impression 
so 


Authorized Outfitters for changes. There are no regular 
U.S. Forest Officers, Recrea- chapters and sections. The mate- 
tion and Forest Guards. rial is organized topically with re- 
lated breakdowns. It soon lends 


THE itself to ready reference. 
FECHHEIMER BROS. As previously mentioned, the 

co manual represents many years of 
Uniforms for over 70 Years research by one of the ablest and 


CINCINNATI 2 OH'O 


most experienced technicians in the 


Convenient, Easy Way 
To Peel Pulpwood... 


ATLAS “A” 
DEBARKING COMPOUND 


(LIQUID SODIUM ARSENITE) 


When treated with Atlas ‘‘A” De- 
barking Compound, the bark of 
many species of trees becomes per- 
manently loosened. As a result, the 
bark can be easily peeled at a con 
venient time and pulpwood harvested 
the year ‘round. 

This chemical method is used and 
recommended by many leading pulp- 
wood companies in the United States 
and Canada. It has been extensively 
tested and is considered a cheap, 
practical way to debark pulpwood. 


One gallon of Atlas ‘‘A’’ Debarkiag 
Compound is sufficient to treat 300 
to 500 trees. It is quickly applied 
with a paint brush to a sap-peeled 
girdle around each tree. Best time to 
apply is in May or June, during the 
sap-flow season. 

NOW is the time to check on Atlas 
“A” Debarking Compound. Complete 
information will be sent promptly. Photo by N.E. Pulpwood Research Center 


Write for Bulletin on Debarking 
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country. The small-mill industry 
and the field of professional for- 
estry will find it a major contribu- 
tion. Forestry and engineering 
schools will also find it an excellent 
reference book. 

I recommend the book for trans- 
lation into other languages which 
would facilitate its use in foreign 
countries with Point 4 or similar 
programs. The Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army, and the Sea 
Bees of the U.S. Navy would also 
find this handbook an excellent 
training manual for their portable 
sawmill units. 

Epwarp C. DeGraar. 
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This Fascinating Lumber 
Business. 

By Stanley F. Horn. 313 pp. 

Illus. Bobbs-Merrill Co.. New 

York. 1951. $4.50. 

This Fascinating Lumber Busi- 
ness is not a text book, a reference 
book, or an historical business ro- 
mance, but it does partake of all 
to such an extent that it is ‘‘re- 
quired reading’’ for anyone inter- 
ested in the lumber business. 

Stanley F. Horn is an unusually 
keen student and observer. Few 
people are as well and favorably 
known throughout the lumber in- 
dustry. His competent editorship 
of the Southern Lumberman has 
given him an extremely broad and 
detailed view of the industry, its 
history, its practices, its problems, 
and its progress. His close asso- 
‘eiation with the industry and the 
1948 edition of this book serve as 
the framework for the revised edi- 
tion. 

All in all this is a logical and 
orderly presentation of the lumber 
industry in facts, figures, pictures, 
and story. 

The birth, growth, and even a 
glimpse into the future — not 
through a erystal ball, but through 
the cold eye of the scientist, and 
the complicated laboratories where 
the future of the industry is being 
surveyed and planned—are thor- 
oughly covered. 

The history of this industry is 
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more interesting and 
readable by the insertion of items 


made even 


of human interest and humor as 
only Mr. Horn can do it. It has 
been a steady march from the year 
1000 A.D. when Leif Ericson took 
a cargo of timber from New Eng- 
land to Greenland right up to the 
retorts and test tubes of the various 
laboratories where a lot of the fu- 
ture of this industry is being fore- 
told. 

The author points out that young 
Daniel Webster found opportunity 
for rest or reading when operating 
his father’s type sawmill. 
Daniel would find little time for 
such obviously pleasant pursuits in 


sash 


the modern mills of today where 
he could hardly find a vacant cor- 
ner for rest and be free from the 
hazard of being literally covered 
up by boards from the head rig or 
the trimmer. 

Logging, production, distribu- 
tion, and even tree planting and 
the practice of forestry are covered 
in this comprehensive, vet concise, 
modern handbook. It took a long 
time to get forestry out of the text 
books and into the woods. It won’t 
take so long to get the waste from 
lumbering out of the test tubes and 
into commerce, 

This book is recommended read- 
ing as an historical business ro- 
mance, and required reading for 
everyone in the lumber industry. 
The latter will also find it to be a 
very useful reference. The lum- 
ber industry is even more fascinat- 
ing because of Mr. Horn’s revised 
edition of This Fascinating Lum- 
ber Business. 

R. E. Bropericr, 
Northeastern Lumber 
Vanufacturers Association. 
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The Conservation Yearbook: 1952. 
Edited by Erle Kauffman. 288 
pp. Publication office, 1740 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1952. $5. 

The first issue of an annual pub- 
lication designed as a directory of 
information about American con- 
servation, this vearbook provides a 


Pacific Pumpers Built 30 Years 
Ago Still Giving Good Service 


Earliest models, as well as famous Type Y Pacific Pumpers, 
prove serviceable many years after introduction . . . 


ACK IN 1923, the first Pacific 
Pumper was introduced. At that 
time, the use of an ethcient 
pump light enough to be carried by 


hand into rugged terrain yet power 
ful enough to deliver an effective 
flow of water for combating forest 
blazes was a startling innovation. 
Many of the early Pacific Pumpers 
are still in service and are still the 
standby of fire fighters mute 
testimony to the dependability and 
stamina built into all Pacific Pump- 
ers, from the first model to those of 


Type Y 


the present. Such a record could be 
achieved only because Pacific Pump- 
er continues to supply parts for 
even the earliest models. 

Phen came the most powerful 
unit ever built for its weight and 
size, the famous Type Y Pacific 
Pumper. Embodying the improve 
ments made possible by years of en 


gineering research and thousands of 
practical field tests, the Type ¥ 
Pumper quickly won the approval 
of fire fighters and fire fighting au- 
thorities. Still available and_ still 
the favorite of many of the nation’s 
experienced fire fighters, the Type ¥ 
Pacific Pumper was designed for the 
hardest forest fire control work . . . 
and has also been found ideal for 
fire protection in communities, re 
sorts, on estates; for protecting right 
of ways, bridges, trestles, snow sheds 
and other types of property. 

For the Lype NY, widely known 
as the Navy's “Hand Billy” during 
World War II, parts are kept in 
stock in answer to the needs of 
civilian users. 


Model 5-4 


During the post-war years, the 
new models of Pacific Pumper have 
become even lighter, more compact 
and durable and more versatile for 
a variety of purposes. At the re 
quest of fire fighters for an efhcient 
unit for air transport, the Pacific 
Pumper, Model 5-A, was intro 
duced. Weighing only 38 pounds, 
Model embodies maximum 
portability on foot, by truck or by 
air. Proved in use by public and 
private forest fire protection agen 
cies, Model 5-A offers the choice of 
two pumps for volume up to 32 
g.p-m. or for pressure to 275. p.s.i. 


Write for illustrations and data on the complete 


line of Pacific Pumpers, hose and accessories. 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


SEATTLE 1, 


WASHINGTON 


FIRE 
EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION 


Type 
= 
| 
as 


Before you buy anybody’s 


MICROWAVE SYSTEM 


Consider these 5 facts! 


1. Who is the manufacturer? 

When you specify RCA, the answer is easy. 
Because RCA is the world’s greatest name in 
radio, television, and related activities. RCA 
has pioneered in high-frequency radio com- 
munications and really knows microwave 
from start to finish. 


2. What has he actually done 
in the microwave field? 


Again, RCA has rolled up an impressive 
record. Installed and operating are more 
than 19,000 channel miles of RCA micro- 
wave systems, for pipelines, power utilities, 
turnpikes, and government agencies. One 
system is over 1000 miles long, extends from 
New York to Washington and Pittsburgh. 
And after three years’ continuous experi- 
ence, expansion is being planned . . . proof 
enough of outstanding RCA performance. 


3. Is he equipped 
to install microwave? 


Again, with RCA, the answer is “yes.” RCA 
will handle your installation for you. . . will 
even furnish you with a detailed aerial sur- 
vey of the microwave route. 


4. Is he equipped 
to maintain microwave? 


Again, RCA is out in front, with a nation- 
wide service organization geared to handle 
your microwave maintenance on a 24-hour 
basis. It's the RCA Service Company—al- 
ready well known for its service to industry 
on other types of electronic equipment. It's 
available to you when you specify RCA. 


5. Is the equipment designed 
with an eye to the future? 
Yes... if it’s RCA equipment. 

For instance—consider the matter of add- 
ing additional voice and signal channels. 
Thanks to RCA’s “eye to the future” design, 
you can add or drop channels at any station 
with a minimum of cost . . . a minimum of 
equipment. 


Why settle for less 
than RCA MICROWAVE? 


When you start talking about microwave, 
you're talking about money. So isn’t it just 
good sense to be sure you invest in the best? 
With RCA, you're dealing with the leading 
name in radio . . . with men who know 
microwave. So specify RCA—and be sure. 


You get these 7 plus features — 

with RCA Microwave 

1. Uses com I tubes through 

2. Easy to tune. Has built-in metering. 

3. Handles large number of single side- 

band frequency division channels without 

excessive cross-talk. 

4. Flexible. Any or all voice or control 

channels can be picked up or dropped at 

any station, repeater or terminal. 

5. Service channel with signaling avail- 

able at each repeater and terminal station. 

6. Vertical space, provides ready access 

both front and rear. 

7. Designed, built, and backed up, by 

RCA ... world leader in electronics. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


MORE INFORMATION? MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Without obligation, please send me more information on RCA Microwave for 


the specific application indicated : 


RCA Communications, Dept. 126], Camden, 


Name 


Position 


Company 


Address 


City 


State 


() Please have an RCA Microwave Engineer call on me. 
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valuable compendium of facts, 
statistics, and personnel. Consider- 
ing his many vears of editorial ex- 
perience in conservation his 
extensive and = specialized knowl- 
edge of this field, one would expect 
Erle Kauffman to produce a diree- 
tory at once practical and useful. 
Well, he’s done it. 

To report that this volume is the 
best in its field would be doing it 
a disservice. Actually, it is the 
only publication of its kind extant, 
and hence would be worthy of com- 
mendation for that, if for no other, 
reason. But there are other rea- 
sons why it deserves the label 
of *‘recommended.’’ Outstanding 
among those reasons is the fact that 
the editor has achieved a goal in- 
variably sought but seldom at- 
tained: he has produced a directory 
that is both comprehensive and 
specific. 

In a brief review one cannot 
hope to describe, much less to list, 
the wealth of facts, figures, and 
other data contained in this attrac- 
tive package. The table of contents 
has five main sections devoted to 
conservation and legislation, con- 
servation estate, conservation facts 
and figures, and related facts and 
figures. In addition there is a com- 
plete list of conservation publica- 
tions, and a compendious index, 

One of the most useful sections 
contains the names and addresses 
of all federal and state agencies 
concerned with the conservation of 
renewable resources, and the re- 
lated professional, industrial, and 
citizens’ associations. But the list- 
ings do not stop there. Also in- 
cluded are the names and addresses 
of conservation executives and 
technicians engaged in resource 
management, not only at the high- 
er administrative levels but also 
in the field right down to the grass 
roots. 

Mr. Kauffman has done a notable 
job of compiling, selecting, and 
editing. It is to be hoped that his 
efforts will be substantially sup- 
ported by conservation workers so 
that he will be encouraged to bring 
out subsequent editions vearly. In 
this reviewer's considered opinion 
this yearbook will prove to be an 
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indispensable tool of the American 
conservationist, a source of refer- 
ence which may be consulted with 
confidence and used with assurance. 

HeNryY CLEPPER. 


Pathology in Forest Practice. 
By Dow Vawter Baxter. 601 pp. 
Illus. John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 
New York, N. Y. 1952. $7.50. 
In the second edition of Forest 

Pathology in Practice, Dr. Baxter 

has incorporated all the new ad- 

vances made in pathology 
since the first edition was published 
in 1943. This book is a well organ- 
ized compilation of the contribu- 
tions on prevention, and 
control of forest tree diseases and 
wood products. The philosophy of 
the book is well expressed in the 
first two settences which state that 
‘*A major aim of pathology in for- 
est practice is to aid in the grow- 
ing of healthy trees and to furnish 
wood of high quality. Public de- 
mand necessitates maintaining the 
health of shade trees and ornamen- 


forest 


Cause, 


tals.’’ This book is written for for- 
est managers who are interested in 
practical treatments that can be 
used for improving the health of 
the forest and the quality of its 
products. Therefore, the technical 
aspects of mycology and etiology 
have been briefly summarized in 
the first two chapters. 

The chapter on ‘*Loss and Ap- 
praisal of Damage’? should be of 
interest to timber and 
shade tree experts who are con- 
fronted with the problem of evalu- 
ating damage caused by diseases. 
Some of the subjects discussed are 
forecasting damage, legal prin- 
ciples of damage appraisal, ap- 
praisal of shade-tree values, and 
estimation of eull. 

The section on ** Relation of Nur- 
sery Site and Practice to Disease 
* should appeal to nur- 
discusses the 


vrowers 


Incidence 
sery managers. It 
cause and treatment of the common 
diseases of nursery stock. 

In the discussion of the relation 
of site to diseases in plantations, 


emphasis is placed on the impor- 


tance of site selection, choice of 
species, and intelligent forest prac- 
tice in the management of planted 
forests. Other topics discussed are 
heat and drought, frost injury, 
glaze damage, and all the impor- 
tant stem and leaf diseases. 

There is a chapter on the relation 
of site and practice to the oecur- 
rence of diseases in the mature for- 
est. Foresters concerned with the 
management of the mature forest 
will be interested in the many prob- 
lems discussed such as, for exam- 
ple, fire, animal injury, marking 
practices, stand improvement prac- 
tices, and methods of regeneration. 

The section on the treatment of 
diseases of shade and ornamental 
trees should be of particular inter- 
est to foresters because of the many 
inquiries they receive from citizens 
in their work areas. Some of the 
items of interest are injuries caused 
by fuel gas, smoke, spray, earth 
fillings, frost, decay, insects, and 
fungi. Other subjects discussed are 
fertilization, pruning, and cavity 
treatment. 


Natural and planted pine stands in the South perpetuate one of 


the nation’s most important industries, the manufacture of paper 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 
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And man will benefit. 


The more than three million walnuts planted 
each year will assure our country that one 
of the world’s most beautiful and useful 
woods will never vanish. We are thankful 
that we have been able to play a small part 
in this project of the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Customers Expect 
From STEM 
_pnd y It 


Chester B. Inc. 
Grant Line Road 


Albany, Indiana 


American Walnut . . . Avodire ... Hard Maple . . . White Ash . . . Yellow 
Poplar ... Cherry . . . Indiana Soft Textured White and Red Oak... 
ENEER ond LUMBER Butternut . . . Prima Vera . . . Honduras and African Mahogany . . 
Gndiavolléble times Knotty Pine .. . Sapeli . . . Special logs for special places . . . lumber 
from modern dry kilns, 
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The final chapters deal with the 
handling and protection of forest 
products against damage caused by 
decay and discolorations. Some of 
the topics discussed are conditions 
that infiuence 
inhabiting 


growth of wood- 
fungi, properties of 
preservatives, effect of decay on 
wood properties, deray of wood in 
storage, building rots, and the de- 
cay of ties, poles, and posts. A 
unique feature is the section on 
the utilization 
products. The section on discolora- 


of decayed wood 
tions of wood products discusses 
the various causes of stain and the 
chemical treatments that are ree- 
ommended for protection of wood 
against and 
fungi. 


stain mold due to 

One of the noteworthy features 
of the book is the excellent way in 
which the author integrated 
forest pathology with the many 
branches of forestry such as prod- 


has 


ucts, utilization, reforestation, sil- 
vieulture, and nur- 
It is written in an 
interesting style and it is profusely 
illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs. This book should be in the 
hands of all students, 
shade tree experts, and timber own- 
are concerned with the 
health of the forest and the quality 
of its products. 
L. W. R. Jackson, 
University of Georgia. 


management, 
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Forestry in Japan, 1945-1951. 
By L. J. Cummings. 143 pp. Re- 
port 153, General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, Natural Resources 
Section, Tokyo. Available in 
photostat or microfilm, Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Dept. 

Washington 25, 

(Price not stated.) 


of Commerce, 
W965i. 


An interesting and comprehen- 
sive compilation of Japanese for- 
estry information, this report is a 
condensation and interpretation of 
material contained in the Forestry 


Division, Natural Resources See- 


Outstanding public service 
release currently 
available for civic 
and industrial showings 


Meare than 10 million people have 
seen General Electric’s civil defense 
film showing how a city prepares its 
communications network for vital 
disaster service. A dramatic 
documentary, the 22-minute motion 
picture stresses the role of 
communications in everyday life, 
depicts an atomic blast over 
Syracuse, N. Y. and demonstrates 
how the existing communication 
systems of a city and a county can 

be coordinated in an emergency. The 
film is a part of the nation-wide 
Communications Advisory Service, a 
G-E organization of electronics 
engineers whose consultation services 
are available to communities and 
industries of every size. 


One of the most popular films in G-E 
history, “Voice” is being sponsored 
by civic and industrial groups across 
the nation to stimulate public 
interest in civil defense. If you want 
it for your community at only 
nominal cost for mailing, call the 
CAS* man at the G-E office near you, 
or write us. General Electric Company, 
Section 98102, Electronics Park, 
Syracuse, New York. 


*Communications Advisory Service 


Freedoms Foundation president 
Kenneth D. Wells, presents award 
scroll to Roy D. Jordan (center), 
secretary of G.E.’s Electronics Divi- 
sion CD Committee, and Neal F. 
Harmon, G.E.’s CD Coordinator. 


The flim shows evacuation of resi- 
dents from the city by taxicab after 
the atom “blast” plus many other 
eye-opening scenes. Will your city 
be prepared? Be sure to see this 
timely civil defense film. 


Lt. Gen. Willis Crittenberger, com- 
manding First Army, withG.E. Vice- 
President W.R.G. Baker on nation- 
wide TV showing of film. More 
than 30 TV stations have screened 
the picture as a public service. 
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tion, GHQ, SCAP. Listed are 25 
Forestry Division reports and 15 
surveys written by 35 
personnel. 


division 
It is interesting that the 
only American named in the au- 
thor’s foreword is Mrs. Lola Zook, 
head, Editorial and Production 
Branch, NRS, whose editing and 
critical review is manifest through- 
out 

It may be helpful to record that 
a publication philosophy character- 
ized the Natural Resource Section. 
From the first, 
was placed on production of pub- 
lications. 


great significance 


The question has been raised as 
to the ability of a person spending 
only a few months in a foreign 
country, particularly under oecu- 
pation conditions, to gather the in- 
formation and back-ground neces- 
sary to write authoritatively on 
technical subjects. While reference 
is made in this report of the diffi- 
culty of being sure that data pre- 
sented by Japanese agencies are 
accurate, it is doubted that the 
point is sufficiently made. It could 


have been noted that uncertainty 
always prevails, for example, in the 
matter of overall timber and growth 
estimates as to what instructions 
were issued, the degree to which 
they were followed, the accuracy 
of measurements recorded, the ap- 
plicability of tables used, the accu- 
racy of the compilation of the data, 
and the uniformity of the appliea- 
tion of standards, from district to 
district. Even the application of 
conversion factors is fraught with 
hazards. Decimal points have been 
known to be misplaced and there is 
always the vagueness of transla- 
tion, especially in Japan. 

The average Japanese has an in- 
teresting trait that must be reck- 
oned with when gathering data. If 
he knows, or thinks he knows, the 
answer that would best suit your 
purpose, it is quite certain that he 
will give it whether it is right or 
wrong. This is not because the 
Japanese are dishonest; rather it 
manifestation of the innate 
courtesy and desire to please. An- 
other trait is that if there is doubt 


is a 
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in his mind as to the correct an- 
swer, he is prone to say ‘‘yes.”’ 

At many points the report 
emphasizes the dire straits of Japan 
from the standpoint of forest re- 
sources and current forest growth. 
In order to understand the possibil- 
ity or practicability of the Japa- 
nese following.the forestry recom- 
mendations and advice which the 
Forestry Division, NRS, has so 
generously given them, it is neces- 
sary to have a picture of the over- 
all economy of the nation. It is 
quite as bleak, as is the forestry 
picture. For example: 

1. For 
have been able to produce no more 
than 80 percent of their food re- 
quirements. However, before the 
war they could export manufac- 
tured goods to pay for food im- 


ports. 
9 


decades the Japanese 


The Japanese are staggering 
under an population 
pressure. On an area about the 
size of California, only 16 percent 
arable, live some 84 million people. 
The annual increase is approxi- 


enormous 
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"Working with 
Motorola 
2Way Radio 
is like having 


a double crew 
on each job!" 


Uni-Channel Sensicon Dispatcher puts 2-way radio 
contact in every vehicle .. takes jolts and shocks of rough 
terrain ... cuts “dead” mileage ... speeds operations. 


Handie-Talkie® radiophone gives instant contact wher- 
ever a mon can go...reaches mobile units and base 
stations ... boosts efficiency of work crews. 


Base Station Remote Console con- 
trols high-powered transmitter... 
centralizes dispatching . . . co-ordi- 
nates, logging, forestry and fire-fight- 
ing activities. 


LUMBERMEN ARE DISCOVERING THE MANY 
LABOR-SAVING AND SAFETY ADVANTAGES OF 


MOTOROLA INSTANT COMMUNICATION 


Motorola radio provides vital contact with every man 
in your crew. Two-way radio brings instant control of 
every situation. Mobile radio offers complete 
co-ordination of all your activities... cuts travel time 
... boosts productive man-hours. . . reports equipment 
breakdowns... summons help. Motorola radio is 
ruggedly built, quickly installed and easily operated— 
a hard-working tool for day-in, day-out utility. 

But, in addition— Motorola is today’s greatest value 
in 2-way radio. Eight exclusive Motorola features 
guarantee precision selectivity . . . time-tested durability 
. .. obsolescence-proof design. Motorola engineering 
puts 24 years of electronics leadership into every 
custom-tailored installation. Write today! Let a 
friendly Motorola engineer in your vicinity tell you 
how Motorola 2-way radio can boost your production! 


‘Communications & Electronics Division 
4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
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weed tree 


A new forest practice which already is prov- 
ing its worth is basal spraying to control 
“weed” trees shading out young pines and 
other desirable timber species. Basal spraying 
of brush stems or tree trunks with Esteron* 
245 in kerosene, diesel or fuel oil is more 
economical than cutting, and regrowth is 
reduced to a minimum. New seedlings and 
young trees of desirable coniferous or hard- 
wood species, which cannot compete so well 
with older or more numerous “weed” trees, 
grow more rapidly when these “weed” 
trees are controlled. 


Esteron 245 containing powerful, low- 
volatility propylene glycol butyl ether esters 
of 2,4,5-T is unexcelled for year-round basal 
bark spraying. (For foliage application dur- 
ing the growing season, use Esteron Brush 
Killer, containing low-volatility esters of 
2,4,5-T and 2,4-D.) Both products are 
widely used also for spraying cut stumps to 
prevent resprouting. 


Our sales and technical men are now work- 
ing with foresters and tree farmers on the 
control of many species of “weed” trees with 
Dow’s result-getting brush killers. Your in- 
quiries are invited. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, largest 
producer of weed, brush and grass control chemicals, 
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Esteron 245 and 
Esteron Brush Killer 


Containing new low-volatility esters 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Department + Midland, Michigan 
In Canade: Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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mately 11.4 million. Migration is 
impracticable and birth control has 
little or no following. Their land 
can produce little if any more in 
the way of food. Some have con- 
cluded that war, pestilence, or 
famine holds the answer. 

3. Asa result of World War II 
Japan lost (1) one third of her 
area, 53 million acres of outlying 
possessions, and had to make room 
for 5 million people repatriated 
from former POSSESSIONS ; (2) al- 
most 100 percent of her vast ship- 
ping industry; (3) a large percent 
of her fishing territory ; (4) a large 
percent of her industrial capacity 
through the destruction of thou- 
sands of factories; (5) hundreds of 
thousands of homes and shops; (6) 
a large percent of her market for 
manufactured goods — silk, and 
hand made paper, for example; 
(7 industrial leadership and 
source of financing, through the 
purging of the captains of indus- 
tries; (8) from five to ten years of 
contact with the scientific amd in- 
dustrial progress of the world. 

se it said to Japan’s credit that 
she did not lose the will to work 
and survive. Japan’s vast labor 
supply and the friendship of the 
United States are her two creat 
assets. As to natural resource. ex- 
cept for coal and potential hydro- 
electrical power, she is pathetically 
deficient. Japan has great tourist 
possibilities ; this asset can contrib- 
ute substantially to her economy. 
Forests play a large part in mak- 
ing Japan attractive. 

It is discouraging that this pub- 
lication had to report that as late 
as 1951 slovenly handling of manu- 
factured lumber still contributed 
largely to the national timber 
shortage. As early as 1947 the 
Forestry Division recognized this 
condition as serious efforts 
were made to correct it. It is all 
too common that simple remedies 
are not practiced by the Japanese. 

The course of Japanese forest 
economy will quite certainly paral- 
lel that of her national economy. 
Both will be watched with the 
vreatest interest since they hold 
tremendous significance to the free 
world. Report 153 records signif- 


One practicing forester reports an average of 7,600 trees 
marked from each gallon of SOUTHERN GLO tree-mark- 
ing paste.” 


Are you getting equivalent production from your present 
tree-marking paint or paste? 


In number of trees marked, and in time spent on the job 
... SOUTHERN GLO is probably the least expensive paint 
you can use. At the same low initial cost, the new stay- 
mixed formula +7-1020 eliminates aggravating stirring 
and loss of paint through settling out. Does not cake even 
in prolonged storage. 


Yellow, red, blue, or white; ready-mixed or paste con- 
sistency. 


ls and mixing proportions om request 


Write for FREE TEST-SAMPLE of 
SOUTHERN CLO’s new stay-mixed for- 
mula 27-1020 No obligation, but 
we'd appreciate hearing results of your 
test. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS & CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. O-2, Sumter, South Carolina 
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Just published-WAKSMAN on 
SOIL MICROBIOLOGY 


by SELMAN A. WAKSMAN., Professor and Head of the Department of Micro- 
biology, Rutgers Uniwersity. Uhis long-awaited, up-to-date book on soil micro- 
biology covers basic concepts, recent advances, and practical applications of this 
vital science. One of the first full studies of soil microorganisms and their im- 
portance in soil processes, this new book gives the reader a firm understanding of 
the nature and complexity of the soil population and the conditions that influ- 
ence its composition and growth. Dr. Waksman reviews the activities of microor- 
ganisms in the soil, and shows how these activities can be utilized to further soil 
improvement and soil conservation, to increase soil fertility and crop production, 
and to combat plant and animal pathogens. He also points out some of the more 
promising lines of advance in the field and suggests some likely paths for future 
investigation. 1952. 356 pages. $6.00. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT: Principles and Practices 


by ARTHUR W. SAMPSON, Professor of Forestry (Range Management) University of 


California. “As the author points out, “This book has been a long time in the making.’ 
Only a man with wide experience in field research could write as good a book as_ this 
on range management. The book deals with the subject in broad terms. The four parts 


are headed: range management in perspective, native range forage plants, improvement and 
management of range and stock, and protection of land resources and range livestock. Each 
of the 24 chapters is well illustrated and has a long list of appended references . . . . an 
interesting and valuable book, and it is certain to enjoy a wide reading.”—Sorl Science. 


1952. 570 pages. $7.50. 


PATHOLOGY IN FOREST PRACTICE, Second Edition 


by DOW VAWTER BAXTER, Professor of Forestry, University of Michigan. The second 
edition features new ideas, new trends, new developments, and new techniques in forest 
pathology and places even greater emphasis on crop and product. It includes: a new ap- 
proach to tree selection and breeding for resistance to white pine blister rust, Dutch elm 
disease, cypress canker, mimosa wilt, and other disorders; emphasis in the use of DDT and 
2.4-D in forest practice; data on prominence ol virus diseases: new facts on the use of eftec- 
tive preservatives, anti-stain and anti-mold chemicals; and other material valuable to the 


forest farmer. 1952. 601 pages. $7.50, 


Send now for examination copies. 


John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440-4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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icant features of Japan’s forest 
economy and thus the background 
upon which her forest destiny will 
be wrought. I cannot escape the 
feeling that it is much later than 
they think. 

L. L. 


RRB 


American Trees: A Book of 
Discovery. 
By Rutherford Platt. 256 pp. 
Illus. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York. 1952. $3.50. 
Rutherford Platt, an amateur 
naturalist, is the author of two 
fascinating books on botanical sub- 
jects, This Green World and Our 
Flowering World. It was inevitable 
that he should attempt a book on 
trees. American Trees is well- 
labeled a ‘* Book of Discovery for 
it is written for the average person 
(preferably the tourist ) who knows 
little about trees and who would 
like to rise above the status of the 
familiar type to whom the entire 


BisHop. 


sylvan world is summed up in the 
classifications ‘‘oaks’’ and *‘non- 
oaks.’ 

Written in Platt’s familiar easy 
and graceful style, American Trees 
takes the imaginary traveller from 
the Middle West to the South, 
Southern Florida, the Northwest, 
California, and the Southwest. A 
chapter is devoted to each of these 
regions, but the bulk of the book 
consists of descriptions of the Great 
American Woods found east of the 
Rockies—the oaks, maples, birches, 


—and to the lesser species, the un- 
derstory trees, the flowering trees, 
fruit trees, city trees, and ever- 
greens. 

For the reader who knows little 
or nothing about botany, and is in- 
terested not in the technical phases 
of trees but in being able to iden- 
tify them when he sees them, this 
is an ideal little volume. So many 
people have asked me to recom- 
mend a book that will give them a 
quick familiarity with the trees in 
their region and on their tours. 
Here at last is a book which, writ- 
ten in nontechnical language and 
with a keen eve for the salient fea- 
tures of each family and species, 
can be heartily recommended. 
The illustrations, as in all Platt’s 
volumes, are carefully chosen, and 
are as important to the text as the 
written descriptions. Platt’s own 
photographs—he is a double threat 
man, being as good as photographer 
as he is a writer—are superb. 

ANTHONY NETBOY. 
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Activities of FAO under the Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram: 1950-1952. 

76 pp. Ilus. International Doeu- 

ments Service, Columbia Univer- 

sity Press, New York 27, N. Y. 

1952. $1. 

Those hoping to find in this re- 
port a guide through the adminis- 
trative complexities of technical as- 
sistance will be disappointed; the 


report is, however, what its title 


763 
implies —a brief but generally com- 
prehensive statement of past activ- 
ities and future plans of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization un- 
der the pro- 
gram. 


technical assistance 

The report is divided into two 
parts. Part I deals with the first 
14. months of the organization's 
ETAP activities. It describes five 
selected projects in some detail, and 
then gives statistical summaries for 
the following: Countries which 
have requested assistance under the 
program, major subjects covered 
by agreements with each country, 
total fellowships awarded, and 
number of fellowships awarded by 
country and by study. It also pre- 
sents a statement, in the world’s 
various currencies, of ETAP funds 
disbursed by FAQ, obligated, and 
not obligated, and lists regional 
projects and training centers, 

Twenty-two forestry projects are 
included among the 90 tabulated 
in the list of fellowships classified 
according to field of study. These 
fellowships are awarded to citizens 
of the countries receiving assist- 
ance, and their purpose is to train 
the fellows to carry on the work 
begun in their countries by FAO 
experts, 

The “Major Subjects 
Covered by Agreements with Each 
Country” lists 22 forestry projects 
already begun, but additional for- 
estry work is described and treats 
more fully the work undertaken in 
various countries. 


section 


Part Il presents plans, policies, 
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and financial estimates for 1952 
It discusses the rules under which 
the pay and terms of employment 
of experts are fixed, and recounts 
some of the difficulties which have 
arisen in this respect 
Tom GILL 

American Silviculture and 
Tropical Forest Problems. 

95 pp. Columbia University 

Press, New York 27, N. Y. 1952 

$1.25 

tropical forestry mission to 
the United States in 1950 is re- 
ported on in this Volume IT **for- 
estry’’ publication of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co- 
operation. The full mission com- 
prised 41 members with a forest in- 
dustries group. ‘Volume [ was is- 
sued under the title .taverican For- 
cst Operations and Tropical Tim- 
her Production 

The report is of interest to the 


forestry profession as it IS the 


product of still another scrutiny 
of American ‘‘know how’’ by for- 
eign experts. Missions of Euro- 
pean forestry experts are under- 
stood to have begun under the 
Marshall Plan in 1950, with the 
reports published beginning early 
in 1952. 

This forestry study was partici- 
pated in by the OQEEC member 
countries of Belgium, France, and 
the United Kingdom, following ap- 
proval of the plan to send their 
overseas territories experts to sub- 
tropical forest areas of the United 
States. The economic view in mind 
was the possible introduction of 
American methods in the territories 
wherever possible. 

Nine members made up the study 
group, under the leadership of In- 
spector General A. Aubreville, of 
France. Territories represented in- 
cluded French West Africa, Bel- 
gian Congo, British East Africa, 
French Indo-China, French Moroe- 
co, and Tanganyika. Members of 
the vroup were fully acquainted 
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with the development problems of 
the territories. 

The specific charge to the group 
centered around the pines of the 
more southerly parts of the United 
States, re-afforestation in the drier 
parts, and our research in soil ero- 
sion control. 

The itinerary of the group was 
keved to the study objectives and, 
as arranged by the U. S. Forest 
Service in cooperation with other 
agencies, provided for visits to most 
of the comparable regions of the 
country. 

The report is chapterized under 
the headings of Improvement of 
Pastures in Relation to Erosion 
Control, Reafforestation with Con- 
ifers, Ecology and Silviculture of 
Pines in North Florida, Control of 
Erosion, and Water Consumption 
of Vegetation and General Water- 
shed Hydrological Research. 

The authors comment that the 
report was drafted in November 
1950 while the visit was in prog- 
ress, with the result that certain 
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passages are therefor somewhat 
brief. While this may be true, it is 
a source of amazement to this writ- 
er, who acted as trip manager, that 
so much was gained in the short 
of time available, largely 
through discourse. 

Again, the authors consider that 
they have obtained information of 
very great value to forestry agen- 
cies in the territories. 
Readers will find appropriate com- 
ment and recommendations in sup- 
port of this view. But to the read- 
ers here, the report should prove 
to be onee again refreshing in 
bringing together and pointing up 
more of our American ‘‘ know how’’ 
from the expert European look. 

Hume C. FRAYeER, 
U.S. Forest Service. 
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Yearbook of Forest Products 
Statistics: 1951. 
182 pp. International Documents 
Service, Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1952. $2.50. 
First issued for 1947, this is the 
fifth vearbook of forest products 
statistics published by FAO. As in 
the previous vearbooks, the present 


Space 


overseas 


issue consists of a short summary 
of the world wood situation fol- 
lowed by detailed tables on volume, 
value, and trade of round wood, 
processed wood, wood pulp, and 
pulp products, and an appendix 
which includes definitions of terms, 
technical notes, and converting fac- 
tors. 

In the 1950 yearbook data on 
nonwood forest products, such as 
barks for tanning, gums and resins, 
cork, and bamboo, were dropped 
and a condensed table of world 
forest inventory information (Una- 
sylva, Vol. IT, No. 4, 1948) was 
added. These changes were con- 
tinued in the 1951 yearbook and 
probably are permanent. The ad- 
dition of the forest area table is 
worth-while, but the deletion of 
nonwood forest products data may 


be regretted by some users. 

The 1950 returns of more than 
100 countries and territories were 
considered reasonably accurate and 
accounted for 52 percent of the 
estimated total world production 


of round wood, 68 percent of the 
lumber, 93 percent of the wood 
pulp, and 92 percent of the news- 


print. FAQ made some estimates 
for the iron curtain countries, 
which are among the nonreporting 
states, and thus raised the country 
totals to 93 percent for round 
wood, 95 percent for wood pulp, 
and 99 percent for newsprint. No 
attempt was made to estimate lum- 
ber production for individual iron 
curtain countries. 

It is admitted that the statistics 
are incomplete and vary in reliabil- 
ity, but the quality and quantity 
of the national returns to question- 
naires are improving. A new an- 
nual questionnaire was used in 
1950, adapted to the United Na- 
tions’ Ntandard International 
Trade Classification (S.1.1.C.) and 
coordinated with similar forms sent 
out by the United Nations’ Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) for the quarterly, Timber 
Statistics Bulletin, published joint- 
lv by ECE and FAO. The adoption 
of S.1.1LC. by many countries has fa- 
cilitated comparisons of foreign 
trade data. In addition, FAO is 
attempting to provide guidance to 
governments wishing to improve 
their methods of collecting forest 
products statistics. 

The Division of Forestry and 
Forest Products of FAO is to be 
commended on a difficult job well 
done and their efforts to improve 
it each vear. 

A. Downs, 
U.S. Forest Service. 
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Resources for Freedom. 

Report of the President’s Mate- 

rials Policy Commission. U. S. 

Govt. Print. Off., Washington, 

D.C. June 1952. Vol. I, 184 pp., 

$1.25; Vol. II, 210 pp., $1.25; 

Vol. IIT, 48 pp., 50 cents; Vol. 

1V, 228 pp., $1.75; Vol. V, 154 

pp., $1.25. 

Volume I, Foundations for 
Growth and Security, is a summary 
with recommendations of the find- 
ings of the commission headed by 
William S. Paley which was ap- 
pointed by the President in Janu- 
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ary 1951 to study the long-range 
materials problem of the United 
States and its relation to future 
needs of the free world. 

The report points out that the 
United States has achieved high 
standards of economic development 
by applying an ever widening tech- 
nology to an abundant resouree 
base. In this process the real cost 
of materials has gone down: the 
proportion of total manpower ab- 
sorbed in obtaining the materials 
used by our economy has declined 
while the volume consumed has 
soared. 

The question which this nation 
must now face squarely is whether 
this can continue. Reversals of the 
trend of real costs are already in 
evidence. The United States is no 
longer a raw-materials surplus na- 
tion. Lumber is only one of sev- 
eral important materials now on a 
net import basis. As readily avail- 
able, low-cost supplies are used up, 
increasingly difficult 
and costly to supply our needs. 
A permanent reversal in the real 
materials means lower 
standards for our economy. The 
commission warns that the United 
States must give more attention to 


it becomes 


cost of 


its resource base. 

The commission's analysis of the 
outlook 25 years hence is based on 
continued growth of our economy : 
population reaching 193 million 
and a doubling of gross national 
product. It is also based on a con- 
cept of private enterprise, aided 
and supplemented by positive gov- 
ernment action. 

The commission strongly empha- 
sizes its conviction that the eco- 
nomy of the United States is bound 
to that of the rest of the free world. 
The concept of self-sufficiency is 
rejected; the fear of competition 
from cheap foreign labor is ex- 
ploded; the commission hammers 
home the thesis that a free flow of 
foreign trade, in which the United 
States will obtain more materials 
abroad in the years ahead, will be 
mutually 
help raise standards in undeveloped 


advantageous. It will 


countries as well as ease our own 
waterials situation. 
The commission insists that ma- 
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terials should be obtained at least 
cost for equivalent values, whether 
Related to this 
conservation as 


at home or abroad. 
is its concept of 
efficient use of resources and man- 
power, rather than hoarding. It 
believes that we can provide ade- 
quately for posterity without detri- 
ment to ourselves if our basic mate- 
rials policy is sound. 

The commission brings out that 
the outlook in forest products is 
far from. satisfactory. Between 
1940 and 1950 the wholesale price 
of lumber rose 218 percent—more 
than that of any other material— 
while the average material price 
rose only 105 percent. Forest prod- 
ucts are grouped among important 
production materials that are 
searce in relation to their use. (In 
Vol. IV, The Promise of Technol- 
ogy.) 

Requirements for timber prod- 
ucts in 1975 are estimated only 11 
percent higher than 1950 consump- 
tion, whereas the commission states 
that the 
will increase 50 to 60 percent with 


demand for all materials 
an anticipated doubling of gross 
national product. In contrast to 
increase in 


timber products, the 


demand for minerals is estimated 
at 90 percent. On the positive side, 
the commission recognizes that 
widespread adoption of good for- 
est practice could in the long run 
increase the timber supply in rela- 
tion to demand so that, in contrast 
to many other materials, the trend 
of the 
need not continue upward but may 
eventually be brought to a level 


which will encourage wider use. 


real cost of timber products 


Saw-timber requirements in 1975 
terms of 
(including losses from. fire 


expressed in forest 
drain 
and epidemics at one-half the pres- 
ent rate)——are estimated at 66 bil- 
lion board feet as compared to 
about 56 billion in 1950. Against 
this a projection of present trends 
in forestry indicates that annual 
saw-timber growth in 1975 micht 
inerease from the 
1945 estimate billion board 
feet to perhaps 40 or 42 
board feet 


Forest Service's 
of 35 
billion 
This disparity between 


requirements and prospective 


growth marks the need for strength- 


ening the nation’s forestry effort. 

The commission’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to forestry 
found in Chapter 8, *‘ Making the 
Most of Timber Resources”’ 
strongly support major items in the 
program advocated by the Forest 
Service. The commission is silent 
only with respect to the expansion 
of state and federal forest land 
holdings. 

For private forest lands its ree- 
ommendations include: appropria- 
tion of the full 20 million dollars 
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authorized for cooperative forest 
fire control; a comprehensive pro- 
gram for pest control; doubling 
federal expenditures for forest re- 
search ; expanding the cooperative 
forest management program to pro- 
vide 2,000 service foresters; ex- 
panding aid to the states for the 
production of forest planting stock 
to 2!% million dollars when defense 
needs taper off; establishing a for- 
est credit system in the Farm Cred- 
it Administration, and supporting 
this with forest insurance; urging 


|| 
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the states to adopt forest vield tax 
laws; and aid to the states in regu- 
cutting, with financial 
contributions up to 3 million dol- 
lars a year. 


lation of 


Federal regulation is 
advocated if important re- 
main in the state system after 5 
years. 

For federal forests the commis- 
sion makes a strong case for appro- 
priating 30 million dollars annu- 
ally for 5 years to provide some 
6,000 miles of timber access roads. 
It also recommends broadening the 
authority for forest planting to 
extend to all federal lands needing 
it and appropriating ade- 
quately for such planting as soon 
as this is practical in view of de- 
fense needs. A third recommenda- 
tion calls for more timber stand 
improvement work. 


more 


In Chapter 7, ‘‘ Developing Min- 
eral Reserves,’’ the commission ad- 
vocates a change in the mining 
laws which would greatly facilitate 
the administration of the national 
forests and other federal holdings. 

The 
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for Conservationists, Timber- 
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mum profits. 
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its forestry recommendations would 
add 77 million dollars to the pres- 
ent annual forestry outlay of about 
100 million dollars by state and 
federal governments. They would 
also involve a capital investment on 
federal forest 360 
million dollars over a 15-year peri- 
od. It is stated that this program 
might eventually add 120 to 170 
million dollars of the stumpage 
value of our annual timber harvest. 
Volume Il, The Outlook for Key 
Commodities, deals primarily with 
metals and other strategic mate- 


lands of some 


rials. 

Volume The Outlook for 
Energy Sources, presents analyses 
of the situation in oil, natural gas, 
coal, and electric energy. 

Volume IV, The Promise of Tech- 
nology, includes a chapter on for- 
est products based on a report sub- 
mitted by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. A chapter on the 
building industry also contains sec- 
tions on lumber and plywood and 
related products. 

Volume V, Selected Reports to 
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the Commission, includes reports 
on **Domestic Timber Resources’’ 
and **The Free World’s Forest Re- 
sources’’ by the Forest Service, and 
‘*Future Demands on Land Pro- 
ductivity’’ prepared by John D. 
Black and Arthur A. Maass of 
Harvard University. 


Epwarp Benre, 
U.S. Forest Service. 
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College of Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Division of Forest Management 


DeWitt Nelson, chairman; State For 
ester, Division of Forestry, Sacramento 
14, Calif. 

Gordon D. Fox, viee chairman; U. 8S. 
Forest Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

Stephen H. Spurr, secretary, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Division of Forest Products 


M. M. Lehrbas, chairman; Southern For 
Experiment Station, 2026 St. 
Avenue, New Orleans 13, La. 


est 
Charles 


Division Officers 
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Fred E. Dickinson, vice chairman; School 
of Forestry, Yale University, New Ha 
ven 11, Conn, 

R. C. Fraunberger, secretary; Southeast 
ern Industries, Inc., Tioga & C Streets, 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Division of Forest Recreation 


Frank Brockman, chairman; College 
of Forestry, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Harthon Bill, 
Rainier National 
Wash. 

William N. Parke, secretary; U. 
est Service, Portland 8, Oreg. 


vice chairman; Mt. 
Park, Longmire, 


S. For 


Division of Forest-Wildlife Management 


Ernest Swift, chairman; Wisconsin Con 
servation Commission, Madison, Wis. 
J. V. K. Wagar, viee chairman; School 
of Forestry and Range Management, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 

Colo. 
Galen Pike, seeretary; Box 
Minn. 


338, Duluth, 


Division of Private Forestry 

M. H. Collet, chairman; West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Julian MeGowin, vice chairman; W. T. 
Smith Lumber Company, Chapman, 
Ala. 


turing Company, 


jarron, secretary; Camp Manufae 


Franklin, Va. 


Division of Public Relations 


Albert Arnst, chairman: The Timberman, 
1106 U. S. National Bank Building, 
Portland 4, Oreg. 

Ralph Unger, vice chairman; 
Forestry, Syracuse 10, N, ¥ 

C. W. Mattison, seeretary; U. 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


College of 


Forest 


Division of Range Management 


Raymond Price, chairman; Southwestern 
Forest and Range Experiment Station 
Tueson, Ariz. 

M. W. Talbot, vice chairman; California 
Forest and Range Experiment Station 
Berkeley 1, Calif. 

Grant A. Harris, secretary; Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


Division of Silviculture 


t%. K. LeBarron, chairman, California 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Jesse H. Buell, secretary ; 
tain Forest and Range 
Station, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Rocky Moun 
Experiment 


Division of Watershed Management 


H. G, Wilm, chairman; 
Department 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Marvin D. Hoover, viee chairman; U. 8. 
Forest Service, Box 257, Union, 8. C. 

Robert E. Dils, secretary-treasurer; De 
partment of Forestry, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Forest Service, 
of Agriculture, 
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To—the Canadian Institute of Forestry 
and 


To—the Society of American Foresters 


x 
EXTENDS GREETINGS! 


x 
CHAMPION has had a particularly close contact with the profession of 
forestry ever since the establishment of its first wood pulp mills at Canton, 
North Carolina, near the first forestry school in America—The Biltmore 
School of Forestry. Its Canton Division is also in the heart of the territory 
administered by the Pisgah National Forest and served by the Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station. 

To the professional foresters of Canada and of the United States, 
Champion expresses its appreciation for their crusading spirit of yesterday 
which permits industry today to look forward optimistically to fulfilling 
tomorrow's requirements of forest products. 


H 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company TPAPERS 
GENERAL OFFICES: HAMILTON, OHIO : = 
Mills at Hamilton, Ohio + Canton, N.C. + Houston, Texas 


A Champion forester reserves tree from cutting to 
insure the reforestation of the area. 
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There follows the final program of 


the joint meeting of the Canadian In- 
stitute of Forestry and the Society of 
American Foresters in Montreal, No- 
vember 17-20. 

Members of the two societies and 
their guests are welcome to attend all 
open meetings, including the technical 
sessions. Although the meeting official- 
ly begins on Monday, November 17, 
the only open session that day is the 


Kennetu G, Fensom 
.. CALF, President 


technical session on forestry education, 
primarily of interest to those engaged 
in professional forestry instruction. 
The first (opening) general session is 
scheduled for the morning of Tuesday, 
November 18. 

The theme of the meeting is “Trends 
in North Ameriean Forestry.” All for- 
esters, and friends of forestry every- 
where, are cordially invited to attend. 


Technical Session on 
Forestry Education 


Monday Morning, Nov. 17 


Robert P. Holdsworth, Chairman 
J. W. B. Sisam, Co-chairman 

1. “Trends in Forestry Education 
in North America.” Myron Krueger, 
School of Forestry, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

2. “They Received Degrees in For- 
estry.” Joseph Tillick, 
Forestry, State University of New 
York, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Certain 


College 


3. Panel: Aspects of the 
Professional Forestry Curriculum. 


Final Program of C.I.F.-S.A.F. 


Moderator: L. Z. Rousseau, Faculty 
of Forestry, Laval University, Quebec, 
Que. 

“The Role of the Humanities and 
Other Liberal Courses in the Profes- 
sional Forestry Curriculum.” J. W. 
Barret, College of Forestry, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“The Role of the Basie Sciences in 
the Professional Forestry Curriculum.” 
Arnold D. Rhodes, Forestry Depart- 
ment, University of Massachusets, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

“The Place of 
in the Professional Forestry Curricu- 
lum.” Lowell Besley, Faculty of For- 
estry, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Vocational Training 


Discussion: J. Miles Gibson, Faculty 
of Forestry, University of New Bruns- 
wick, Fredericton, N. B. 


Monday Afternoon, Nov. 17 


1. “The Role of Ranger Schools in 
Canada and the United States.” H. W. 
Blenis, Maritime Ranger School, Fred- 
ericton, N. B. 

Disenssion: C. Eugene Farnsworth, 
College of Forestry, State University 
ot New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 

2. “The Role of Wood Utilization 
and Similar Curricula in’ Forestry 
Education.” William Kynoch, School 
of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Discussion: George A. Garratt, 
School of Forestry, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

3. “Interpreting Professional For- 
estry to the Layman.” J. L. Van Camp, 
Canadian Forestry Association, Mon- 
treal, Que. 

Discussion: Paul A. Herbert, Divi- 
sion of Conservation, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich, 

4. “Factors Affecting Successful 
Job Performance by the Young For- 
ester.” Walter F. MeCulloch School 
of Forestry, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 

Discussion: David Campbell, Inter- 
national Paper Company, Cullendale, 
Ark. 

5. “The Role of the General For- 
estry Course in the Professional For- 
estry Curriculum.” Richard J. Preston, 
School of Forestry, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Robert I. Ashman, De- 
partment of Forestry, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Discussion : 


Meeting 


Executive Meetings 
Monday, Nov. 17 

The S.A.F. Council will hold exeeu- 
tive meetings during the morning and 
afternoon. 

The C.1.F. Board of Directors will 
hold a business meeting. 

There will be a joint reception and 
dinner during the evening for the 
S.A.F. Council and the C.I.F. Board 
of Directors. 


GEORGE L. DRAKE 
SAF. President 


An informal meeting of those in- 
terested in public relations will be held 
this evening. The time and place will 
be announced at Montreal. 

Committee meetings of the two so- 
cieties and meetings of cooperating 
organizations to be held this evening 
will be announced at Montreal. 


First General Session 
Tuesday Morning, Nov. 18 
D. A. Maedonald, Chairman 


Address of Welcome. K. G. Fen- 
som, president of the Canadian In- 
stitute of Forestry, Vancouver, B. C. 
Response. George L. Drake, presi- 
dent of the Society of American For- 
esters, Shelton, Wash. * 

Plan of the meeting and announce- 
ments. W. A. E. Pepler, general chair- 
man, Montreal, Que. 

“Welcome to Province of Quebee in 
the Centenary Year of Laval Univer- 
sity.” Avila Bedard, Deputy Minister 
Forests, Province ot 


of Lands and 


on 
ey 
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J. L. Van Camp... 
Program Chairman 


Quebec; and dean, Faculty of For 
estry, Laval University, Quebec, Que. 

Address on the Theme of the Meet- 
ing, “Trends in North American For- 
estry.” A. W. Bentley, consulting for- 


ester, Victoria, B. C. 

Joint C.L.F.-8.A.F. Luncheon 

Tuesday, Nov. 18 

Toastmaster, E. M. Little, Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, Montreal, 
Que. 

Address, Hon. Louis 8. St. 
Prime Minister of Canada. 


Laurent, 


Society Affairs Session 
Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 18 
Drake, 

Vice 


George L President 


E. L. 

Report of the President, George L. 
Drake 

Report of the 
Henry Clepper 

S.A.F. Committee reports. 


Open forum discussion. 


Demmon, President 


Executive Secretary, 


C.I.F. Business Meeting 
Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 18 
K. G. 

DV. 


Fensom, President 
Love, Secretary 


Alumni Get-togethers 
Motion Pictures 
Committee Meetings 
Tuesday Evening, Nov. 18 
This evening has been held open for 


l. Forestry school alumni dinners 
and get-togethers, 

2. Meetings of 
two societies, 

3. Meetings of 
tions, 

Showing of 


committees of the 


related organiza 


forestry motion pic 


tures. 


Technical Session on 
Silviculture 
Wednesday Morning, Nov. 19 
Harold J. Lutz, Chairman 
George S. Allen, Co-chairman 
1 “A 


Genetics 


Briet Forest 
Research.” Jonathan W. 
Wright, Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 

C. Heimberger, Divi- 
sion of Research, Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests, Maple, Ont.; 
and E. Littlefield, Division of 
Lands and Forests, New York Conser- 
vation Department, Albany, N. Y. 

2. “Present and Future Trends in 
Forest Entomology.” R. E. Baleh, Di- 
Forest Biology, Dominion 
Entomological Laboratory, Frederie- 
ton,, N. B. 

Discussion: H. A. Richmond, Divi- 
sion of Forest Biology, Dominion En- 
tomological Laboratory, Victoria, B. C.; 
and R. C. Brown, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, New Haven, 
Conn. 

3. “The Importance of Timber 
Quality as a Goal in Silviculture.” 
Clifford H. Foster, Pack Forest, War- 
rensburg, N. Y. 
3enson H. Paul, Forest 


Survey of 


Discussion: 


vision of 


Diseussion : 


Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; 
and W. R. Adams, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Vermont, Bur- 


lington, Vt. 
1. “The Classification and Evalua- 
tion of Site for Forestry.” G. Angus 
Hills, Department of Lands and For- 
ests, Southern Station, 
Maple, Ont. 
Discussion: S. O. 


Research 


Heiberg, College 
of Forestry, State University of New 
York, N. Y.; and S. P. 
Gessel, College of Forestry, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Syracuse, 


Wednesday Afternoon, Nov. 19 
Symposium on the Silvieultural 
Management of Spruce-Fir 

1. “Eeology and Silviculture of 
Spruce-Fir in the East.” Marinus 
Westveld, Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Discussion: Myles Standish, Brown 
Company, Berlin, N. H.; and Francois 
Matte, 
Ltd., Quebec, (ue. 


Donnacona Paper Company, 


2. “Logging and Utilization in 
Spruce-Fir in the East.” R. S. John- 


son, Mersey Paper Company, Ltd., 
Liverpool, Nova Seotia, 
Diseussion: Leif Holt, Pulp and 


Paper Research Institute of Canada, 
Montreal, Que.; and TI. C. M. Place, 
Dominion Forestry Branch, Frederic- 
ton, N. B 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


W. A. E. Perum... 


General Chairman 


3. “Ecology and Silviculture of 
Spruce-Fir in the West.” Russell K. 
LeBarron, California Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif. ; 


and George M. Jemison, Northern 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 


Experiment Station, Missoula, Mont. 

Discussion: Bert R. Lexen, U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; 
and Jesse H. Buell, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Fort Collins, Colo. 

4. “Logging and Utilization of 
Spruce-Fir in the West.” Lawrence A. 
deGrace, British Columbia Forest Ser- 
vice, Aleza Lake, B. C. 

Discussion: William Lehrle, British 
Columbia Forest Kamloops, 
B. C.; and D. I. Crossley, Dominion 
Forestry Branch, Calgary, Alta. 


Service, 


Technical Session on 
Forest Management 


Wednesday Morning, Nov. 19 


Gordon Godwin, Chairman 
E. B. Moore, Co-Chairman 


1. “Forest Management in Ontario.” 
Howard Kennedy, consulting forester 
and engineer, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Discussion: B. F. Avery, The K. V. 
P. Company, Ltd., Espanola, Ontario; 
and J. W. MeNutt, William Milne & 
Sons, Ltd., Temagami, Ontario. 

2 “Planning for Sustained Yield 
Operations.” George B. Amidon, Min- 
nesota and Ontario Paper Company, 
International Falls, Minn. 

Discussion: William J. Brown, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

3. “Forest Management in British 
Columbia.” C. D. Orchard, British Co- 
lumbia Forest Service, Vietoria, B. C. 

Diseussion: F. D. Mulholland, Elk 
Falls Company, Ltd., Ladysmith, B. C.; 
Besley, Faculty of For- 


and Lowell 
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Harvested 


- 
rebuilds 


Now foresters working with nature 
produce wood for the future. 


RAYONTIER 


INCORPORATED 


PRODUCERS OF PURIFIED CHEMICAL CELLULOSE FOR 


TEXTILES -« TIRE CORD « CELLOPHANE e PLASTICS 
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JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


estry, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Nov. 19 

1. “Prescribed Burning as a Tool 
x . of Forest Management in the North- 
eastern States.” Silas Little, Jr., 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Lisbon, N. J. 

Diseussion: David M. Smith, School 
of Forestry, Yale University, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

2. “Industry Encouragement to 
Woodlot Management.” F. A. Harri- 
son, Canadian International Paper 
Company, Montreal, Que. 

Disenssion: J. F. Walker, The On- 
tario Paper Company, Ltd., Gore Bay, 
Ontario; and Roch Delisle, Forest Ex- 
tension Bureau, Dept. of Lands and 
Forests, Quebec, Que. 

3. “Problems Involved in Applying 
a Practieal Forest Program in Small 
Forest Holdings.” Michael Pochan, Jr., 
Connwood, Ine., Cheshire, Conn. 

Diseussion: David H. Hanaburgh, 
consulting forester, Buchanan, N. Y. 


Technical Session on 
Economics and Taxation 
Wednesday Morning, Nov. 19 


Ralph W. Marquis, Chairman 
J. Miles 


Gibson, Co-chairman 


Symposium: The relation of chang- 
A FIRE-BREAK ing economic conditions and other fae- 


s a plowed “line” or “lane” tors to: 
designed to prevent a woods fire from 1. Public Policy Regarding Forest 


Lands. 
starting or hungry flames from spreading once a fire 
In the United States. “Shall it be 
catches. These breaks are just one of many successful fire control Private Gain or the Pollic Good” Ba- 
measures used in well-managed timberlands. ward C. Crafts, U. S. Forest Service, 


Washington, D. C. 

In Canada, Murray B. Morison, 
Division of Timber Management, On- 
victims. How much simpler it would be if, in some way, these tario Department of Lands and For- 


fires could be prevented from starting at all! ests. Toronto, Ont. 
Discussion : 


But the simple truth is that, even in tracts protected by the 


most elaborate control measures, far too many trees become fire 


Forest fires are mainly man-caused — more than 90 per cent of ; ; 
2. Forest Practices on Privately 
them, in fact. If man starts fires, we must look to him to prevent Owned and Privately Operated Public 
them. We can do this if every person in America builds a fire- Lands. 

In the United States. David T. 
j Mason; Mason, Bruce and Girard, 
vention around the clock. Gus 


break in his mind—if he thinks, practices and preaches fire pre- 


If you need help to build your mental fire-break, here's some In Canada. A. W. Bentley, consult- 

material for you: In America each year fire destroys hundreds ing forester, Victoria, B. C. 

of millions of dollars’ worth of valuable timber, more than the Discussion. 


entire pulp and paper industry uses to manufacture the thou- 


sands of useful and necessary items you enjoy in your daily life. Joint C.1.F.-S.A.F. Dinner 
And even worse, these same fires destroy millions upon millions Wednesday Evening, Nov. 19 

of little trees upon which the nation depends for tomorrow's Toastmaster, K. G. Fensom, presi- 
trees, countless jobs and urgently needed end products. dent, C.LF. 


Presentation of the Sir William 
Schlich memorial medal and the Gif- 


West Virginia and Faper Company 


Build a in Tour Min 
. Ps 
4 
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ford Pinchot medal, George L. Drake, International Paper Company, Mont- Technical Session on 
president, S.A.F. real, Que.; and J. F. Sharpe, Division Recreation, Wildlife and Range 


Presentation of Canadian Forestry of Timber Management, 


Department Management 


Association award, Wallace Delahey. of Lands and Forests, Toronto, Ont. 


Address, A. W. Trueman, president 3. “Good Logging 
of the University of New Brunswick, crease Forest Yields.” 


Practices In- 


Thursday Morning, Nov. 20 
A. Doyle, Edward P. Cliff, Chairman 


Fredericton, N. B. Division of Forest Products Labora- C. H. D. Clarke, Co-chairman 
Dinner music. French Canadian folk tories, Department of Resources and 1. “Wildlife Management in the 


songs. Development, Ottawa, Ont. 


Diseussion : 


. Seheult, Uni- a 


Yukon Territory.” Fred Fraser, Yu- 


C. R. Silversides, Abitibi kon Administration, Dawson, Yukon. 
Technical Session on Power and Paper Company 


Forest Utilization ronto, Ont.; and L. 


Ltd., To- Discussion. 
“The British Columbia Forest 


Thursday Morning, Nov. 20 versity of New Brunswick, Frederic- cavice in the Field of Recreation in 


J. H. Jenkins, Chairman ton, N. B. 


R. C. Fraunberger, Co-chairman 
1. “Effect on the Forest of Recent 
Pulp and Paper Developments in 


and Lumber 


British Columbia.” T. G. Wright, Ca- School of Business, 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 


nadian Forest Products, Ltd., Vanecou- 


ver, B. C. 5. “The Utilization of 
in the Lake States 


Diseussion: Edwin Heacox, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; and Clarence Richen, Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation, Portland, Ore. 

2. “Effect of Water Transportation 


ture.” Fred E. 


4. “The Integration 


Hardwoods, 


Hardwoods 
Present and Fu- 
Department 
School of Nat- 
of 


of Wood Technology, 
ural Resources, 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Parks and Provincial Forests.” C. D. 
Pulpwood — Orchard, British Columbia Forest Ser- 


Northeastern yiee, Victoria, B. C. 
Arnold Hosmer, 
Harvard Univer- 


Discussion: James Smart, National 
Park Service, Ottawa, Ont. 

3. “The Coordination of Silvieul- 
tural Systems and Wildlife Manage- 
ment.” D. R. M. Scott, C. David Fowle, 
Division of Research, Department of 
Michi Lands and Forests, Toronto, Ont. 


Discussion: Stanley G. Fontanna, 


on Forest Utilization in Eastern Cana- 6. “Laminating and Steam Bending School of Natural Resources, Univer- 
da.” R. D. Collier, Pulp and Paper Red and White Oak for Ship Timbers.” — Sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Research Institute of Canada, Mont- Herbert B. McKean, N. V. 


Poletika, 4. “Examples of Wildlife Habitat 


real, Que. and W. J. Finnorn, Timber Engineer- Improvement through Modification of 
Diseussion: I. F. Fogh, Canadian ing Company, Washington, D. C. Forest Practices in the Lake States.” 


The AMERICAN 
PULPWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 


Representing Pulpwood Consumers 
and Producers in the 
United States 
Greets the Canadian and 
American Foresters in their 
Joint Conventionin Montreal. 
With best wishes for a suc- 


cessful meeting 


220 Easr 42Nnp Street, N. Y. 17, N. 


About An 


OREGON CHIPPER 


HARD-CHROMED! 
FAST-FILING! 


Gor Al Power Saws: 
DISSTON © HOMELITE © LOMBARD © TITAN 
REED-PRENTICE © McCULLOCH ATKINS 
“PRECISION © MALL © POULAN © TIMBERHOG 
HORNET © WOODSMAN I-E-L woonBoss: 


your deoler s, or write factory 


Oregon Chein Goos 


OREGON 
Saw Chain Corp. 


SAW CHAIN SPECIALISTS 
88165. E. 17th Ave., Pertiond 2, Ore 
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J 
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WwW. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO {2 


Champion Portable Fire Pumps 


Darley Portables Must 
Be Good! State of Minn. 
Forestry Dept. Has 45 
Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the 
State of Minnesota for hard service in 
the State Forestry Department 


Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables. 
Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 Ibs 


Write for 108 page catalog of Fire 


‘ Equipment. Also 44 page booklet of 
Fire Pumps and Fire Trucks 


ers of Ch Fire Pumps and 
Champion Fire Apparatus 


FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, 


INCORPORATED 
Battlefield Station 
Jackson 4, Mississippi 
Successors To 


Jim Craig Supply Service 


BRIGHT SPOT 


TREE MARKING PAINT 


Blue— White—Y ellow—Red— 
Orange 

@ Double Strength — user can 

dilute with equal amount of 

kerosene to make spray con- 
sistency for pine. 

@ Saves Time—mixes easily and 

quickly; does not clog the gun. 

® Low Cost — per gallon prices 


are: 
In 5 galion Pails, 


50 gallons and more $1.50 
In 5 gallon Pails, 
less than 50 gallons 1.60 


In 1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 


52 gallons and more 1.60 
In 1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 
less than 52 gallons 1.70 


We pay freight up to ten cents 
per gallon on orders of 20 gallons 
and more. 
Also Available 
BRIGHT SPOT 
BOUNDARY LINE PAINT 
Write for Prices 


Ernest Swift, Wiseonsin Conservation 
Department, Madison, Wis. 

Discussion: J. A. Brodie, Division 
of Timber Management, Ontario De- 
partment of* Lands and Forests, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

5. “Reereation Plans for the Su- 
perior National Forest (the U. 8S. Por- 
tion of the Quetico-Superior Areas).” 
Galen W. Pike, U. Forest Service, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Diseussion: Keith Acheson, Ontario 


Department of Lands Forests, 
Kenora, Ont. 
6. “Forest Grazing in the United 


States.” W. L. Dutton, Division of 
Range Management, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

Diseussion: Clinton H. Wasser, 
School of Forestry and Range Man- 
agement, Colorado A & M. Collega 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Technical Session on 
Public Relations 
Thursday Morning, Nov. 20 
Ralph Unger, Chairman 
M. R. Wilson, 
1. “Industry Looks at Public Edu- 
Forestry.” Lowell Besley, 
University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Co-chairman 


cation in 


Diseussion: James Stevens, West 


weather! 
delivered, with oak leather case. 


At your dealer’s or 
direct from Dept. 
FJ 1052. 


GUSTY WEATHER, DENSE COVER? 


STRATEX adjustable Locke levels never 
fail—weigh just 4 oz.—adjust instantly by 
external rotation of prism. Rugged alumi- 
num assembly—corundum finish wear like 
fury! Phenolic draw tube bearing never 
galls. “Lazy” bubble is great for gusty 
A sweet instrument for $11.00 


FIELD MEN DEMAND, EDUCATORS SPECIFY .. . 
Plano-flat and color free magnification of brilliant STRATEX 
Hastings Triplet 10X—dean of pocket microscopes! Stainless 
steel 
cement defy heat, cold, grit! 
$12.00 and worth it. 


STHATEX INSTRUMENT C0. 


186! HILLHURST AVE., LOS ANGELES 27.CALIF.USA 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

2. “Television and Forestry.” Floyd 
E. Carlson, College of Forestry, State 
University of New York, Syracuse, 

Discussion: William Bergoffen, U.S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

3. Luncheon speaker: Fred Palmer, 
Earl Newson Co., New York. 

An informal those in- 
terested in public relations will be held 
in the evening of Monday, November 
17. The exact time and place will be 
announced at Montreal. 


meeting of 


Second General Session 

Thursday Afternoon, Nov. 20 

W. A. E. Pepler, Chairman 
1. Session reports. 
2. Discussion. 

3. Summary of the meeting, George 
A. Garratt, School of Forestry, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


4. Adjournment. 


Ladies’ Activities 
A special room in the Mount Royal 
Hotel will serve as a lounge and in- 
formation center for ladies attending 
the meeting. Coffee will be served 
during the morning. Members of the 


SCREW 


CROSS SECTION 
TWROUGH PRISM PROT 


mount, solvent proof 


STRATEX Doublet 10X, for close 
budgets. Same chassis, $6.00 
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of cutting, youll feel the differ- 
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to the members of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters. As manufacturers of 
pulp, paper, and paperboard for the 
protection of America’s foods, with tim- 
ber sources and manufacturing opera- 
tions in both the United States and 
Canada, Marathon is vitally interested 
in the programs of the Society which 


promote better forestry practices in 


America. 


arathon Corporation 


packaging that sells food 


Menasha, Rothschild, Wausau, and Ashland, Wisconsin; Menominee, Michigan; 


Oswego, New York; Sunnyside, Washington; Marathon, Ontario, Canada. 
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POPE 


TALBOT 


Inc. 
Douglas Fir 


Portland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
New York 


FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, 


INCORPORATED 
BATTLEFIELD STATION 
JACKSON 4, MISSISSIPPI 


Successors To 


Jim Craig Supply Service 


Professional Supplies 
FOR 


Foresters and Timber 
Growers 


Mail Orders Invited 
Catalog on Request 


COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 


Hypsometer 
Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape 
Handy Chrome-plated Case 174" Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


$3.00 EACH 


Ladies Committee will provide infor- 
mation on shopping facilities, sight- 
seeing, and local places of interest. 

A bus tour of the city has been ar- 
ranged for Tuesday afternoon, No- 
vember 18. Following this tour, there 
will be a reception by Mayor Houde 
and the City of Montreal at the Mon- 
treal Botanical Gardens. 

Ladies are especially invited to at- 
tend the reception and dinner of the 
two societies on the evening of 
Wednesday, November 19. 


Hotel Reservations 

In requesting hotel reservations, 
members should state that they will 
attend the joint meeting of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Forestry and the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, and give 
the date and approximate time of 
arrival. 

Usually reservations are not held 
after 6 p.m., hence guests who expect 
to arrive after that hour should ob- 
tain confirmation from the hotel that 
rooms will be available. Usually, the 
number of rooms at the minimum rate, 
especially single rooms, is limited, 
hence hotels may confirm reservations 
at the next highest rate, if no room is 
available at the rate requested. 

Sinee rooms with twin beds will be 
easier to obtain than single rooms, 
members are urged to team up when 
possible. Moreover, the rate per person 
may Early reservations are 
advised. 

Remember that the first general ses- 
sion opens on the morning of Novem- 
ber 18. The first technical session— 
forestry education—will be held on No- 
vember 17; this will be the only open 
meeting on November 17. 


be less. 


Mount Royal Hotel 


The headquarters hotel for the meet- 
ing is the Mount Royal, 1455 Peel 
Street. This hotel contains 1100 rooms 
and adequate accommodations are as- 
sured for all those who wish to attend. 
Daily rates are as follows: 


783 


Single room with bath: $6, $6.50, 
$7.50, $8.50, and $9.50. 

Double-bed room with bath for two: 
$9, $9.50, $10.50, $11.50, and $12.50. 

Twin-bed room with bath for two: 
$9.50, $10.50, $11.50, $12.50, and 
$14.50. 

Three persons in two rooms 
bath: $15, $16, $19, and $21. 

Three persons in one room 
bath: $13.50, $14.50, and $15.50. 

Suites for two persons: $21, $22, 
$24, and $28. 

Other Hotels 

Affiliated with the Mount Royal is 
the Laurentian Hotel, located at Dor- 
chester and Windsor Streets, on Do- 
minion Square. The Laurentian is five 
blocks from the Mount Royal, within 
easy walking distance. It is a large 
modern hotel (1000 rooms). The rates 
are $5 up for single room with bath; 
$8.50 up for double room with bath. 

Other good hotels in Montreal, all 
within a ten-minute walking distance 
of the Mount Royal, are the following: 

The Windsor Hotel (700 rooms}, 
Windsor and Dorchester Streets, is 
four blocks from the Mount Royal. 
Rates are $6 up for single room with 
bath; #9 up for double. 

The Queen’s Hotel (500 rooms), i 
Windsor and St. James Streets, is six 
blocks from the Mount Royal. It is 
a less expensive hotel. The rates are 
$4 up for single room with bath; $7 
up for double. 

Hetel Berkeley (100 rooms), 1188 
Sherbrooke Street West; four blocks 
from the Mount Royal. The rates are 
#4.50 up for single room with bath; 
$8 up double. 

Hotel de La Salle (175 rooms), 1240 
Drummond Street; five blocks from the 
Mount Royal. Rates are $5 up for 
single room with bath; $8 up double. 

Montreal has other hotels and nu- 
merous tourist lodges. Lists of these 
may be obtained from the Montreal 
Tourist and Convention Bureau, 923 
Dominion Square Building, 1010 St. 
Catherine Street West. 
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HANNAH ~ 
SOOTHING OINTMENT 


Bison Oak 


AND MINOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 


Try this remarkable new prod- 
uct for POISON OAK, POISON 
IVY or POISON SUMAC. Spe- 
cial RANGER package $2.50. 
Postage Prepaid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


HANNAH LABORATORIES 


BOX 328. MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Forestry Employment 


S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
wore vertise nt in th vumn without 
industries desiring to en ploy 
advertisements at the rate 
umn Copy must be received 
end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next 
Obviously the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pros- 
peetive employee and employer to enter into 
negotiation 
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Foresters in Canada have for some 
vears been eagerly anticipating the 
opportunity to enlarge the scope of 
their professional knowledge by learn 
ing more about the differences and 
common denominators between Cana- 
dian and American forestry about 
those phases of American forestry 
which might have application in Can- 
ada and those which might not. 

Probably no two national groups of 
foresters have more closely inter-related 
objectives than those in the United 
States and Canada, nor more mutual 
acquaintance, nor more community ot 
interests, nor more sustained person- 
al contaets, Over and above these con- 
tacts and interchanges or opinion, 
however, a larger opportunity for the 
creation of professonal understanding 
is now afforded by the meeting between 
the two national bodies, the Society ot 
American Foresters and the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry. 

The realization of this meeting has 
been a target of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Forestry for vears. A joint 
team of American and Canadian for- 
esters is now completing the necessary 


arrangements, and it will be a unique 


Fensom Extends Welcome to S.A.F. 


Available Society Publications 
Third Cumulated Index 


for 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


$2 Postpaid 
For the 11-gear period January 1940 
through December 1950. All leading 
articles, committee and meeting reports, 
and briefer articles and notes arranged 
by author and key words in the titles. 
Articles are cross-referenced by sub- 
jects as well as by authors. (First 
Cumulated Index, out of print. Sec- 
ond Cumulated Index — 1930-39 — 

Available at $1 per copy.) 


Forestry Terminology 


Price, $3 Postpaid 
New, revised, enlarged 1950 edition. 


Fifty Years of Forestry in 
the U. S. A. 
370 pages, 18 plates, 
Cloth bound, $4 


Published in December 1950. This 
history of forestry tells the dynamic 
story of the growth of forestry tech- 
nique and practice of forestry in the 
United States. 
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and historic occasion when American 
and Canadian foresters meet at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Novem- 
ber 17th to 20th. 

Although this meeting is being held 
in Canada, and although the Cana- 
dian Institute of Forestry is in a sense 
the host body, this will be a joint 
meeting (but with separate business 
vessions) from the planning stage 
through to the concluding ceremonies. 

Since Canada is being favored as the 
venue of this first joint annual meet- 
ing, it is fittmg that Canadian for 
esters through the president of their 
national professional society should 
extend a cordial and hearty welcome 
to all those who will be visiting with 
us in Montreal in November. 

It is fully expected that this meet 
ing, bringing together as it will the 
foresters of two countries in mutual 
dseussion, will further strengthen 
bonds of friendship, that it will give 
impetus to the implementation of new 
practices and ideas, and that it will de- 
velop new understanding of the many 
problems of North American forestry. 

We in the Canadian Institute of For- 
estry are favored by the decision of the 
Society of American Foresters to meet 
with us at Montreal, and we will do 
our very best to make you and your 
wives comfortable and happy during 
your stay. 

Kennetu G. Fenson, President, 
Canadian Institute of Forestry. 


An old established Central W is- 
consin firm desires a forester 
between 35-45 years of age 
to be placed in an executive capacity to 
handle log purchasing, logging opera- 
tions, and forestry management.  Col- 
lege graduate with 10 years experience 
in the above fields preferred. Salary 
commensurate with ability and back- 
ground, 


Write Box T, 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Calder’s Forest Road 
ENGINEERING TABLES 


Ready figured, for professional and are handle 
engineers. Great time saver. The condensed ex- 
perience of 30 years in the woods. Unbeatable for 
laying out roads Absolutely weatherproof. Will 
send on approval (in lt S. only) to feresters and 
engineers for two weeks trial. Ask for i 

LESTER E. CALDER and DOUGLAS G. CALDER 
1828 Hilyard St. Eugene, Oregon 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention that you saw it 
in the JoURNAL OF FORESTRY. 
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Forestry research is playing 


an increasingly important part in the 


management of Weyerhaeuser forestlands 


WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY 


working in the Pacific Northwest to build a permanent forest industry 
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S.A.F. Consulting Foresters List to be Published 
in January JOURNAL 


November 1, 1952 is the deadline 
for consulting foresters to apply for 
listing in the Society of American 
Foresters’ List of Consulting Forest- 
ers which is to be published next in 
the January 1953 JourNAL oF For- 
ESTRY. 

Minimum requirements for listing 
are membership in the Society and the 
designation of fields of specialization 
commensurate with the consultant’s 
training and experience as shown in 
the official Society records. 

Consulting firms will be listed if one 
or more of the partners or employees 
are members of the Society and ca- 
pable of performing the services ot- 
fered. In such eases, those individ- 
uals’ names will appear in the listing. 

Persons and firms in the S.A.F. List 
of Consulting Foresters which was 
published on pages 59 65 of the Janu- 
ary 1952 Journat have been contacted 
by mail to obtain corrections or revi- 
sions of their listings. 

Members who are doing consulting 
forestry work and who have not been 


listed previously are invited to apply 
for inelusion in the S8.A.F. list. They 
should provide complete information 
concerning address, specialization, and 
territory served, following the form 
used in the List of Consulting For- 
esters published in the January 1952 
JOURNAL OF Forestry. A limited num- 
ber of reprints of that list is available 
for free distribution. 

November 1, 1952 is the last date on 
which listings will be aceepted for pub- 
lication in the January 1953 list. 
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Southwestern Section 
Meeting 
The winter meeting of the South- 
western Section will be held in El Paso, 
Texas, December 5 and 6 
Information about the program may 
be obtained from the Section secretary, 
Samuel R. Servis, 220 Main Street, 
Safford, Ariz. 
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Washington Section Holds 
First Meeting of Year 

A discussion of conservation issues 
in the current political scene was held 
before a banner attendance at the first 
annual meeting of the Washington 
Section. 

The Hon. LeRoy Johnson, Congress- 
man from California’s Third Congres- 
sional District discussed the Repub- 
lican Party plank in its relation to 
conservation issues and Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Vernon D. North- 
rop explained the Democratic plank 
from this standpoint. 

The new chairman for the vear, Ro 
land Rotty, introduced committee 
chairmen as follows: the Program 
Committee, C. W. Mattison; the Mem- 
bership Committee, Dwight Hair; the 
School Committee, Morgan Smith. 

Plans for the next meeting cail for 
a visit on October 31 and November 1 
to the laboratory of the Department of 
Research and Edueation, Solomons, 
Md. Following an oyster dinner in the 
evening, members and guests will be- 
come sailors on Saturday morning to 
observe the Maryland oyster industry 
operations and the research under way 
for its maintenance and improvement. 


Use the McCULLOCH fast-cutting 
light-weight chain saw for 


Cutting - Thinning - Logging 


GREATER 
PRODUCTION 


MODEL 7-55: Seven 


horsepower, weighs 55 
pounds, with 20” chain 
and blade. Costs from a 
$460". Delivered 


MODEL 3-25: Three 
horsepower, weighs 25 
pounds with 18” chain 
and blade. Costs from 
$340°* del. 


“State sales taxes not inciuaed 


CALL or 
WRITE 


JOE H. BRADY & ASSOCIATES 
1921 Powell Ave., South 
Birmingham 3, Ala. 


TIMBERLAND SAW COMPANY 
1204 E. Grand St., Marshall, Texas 
CAROLINA CHAIN SAW & 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
Grover at Fallston Road 
Shelby, N. C. 


FALL SPECIALS 
EXCEPTIONALLY NICE 


NURSERY GROWN 
SEEDLINGS 


for Your Planting Program 


Order Now for Immediate Shipment 
or Delivery in Spring 


e 
te Norway Maple $50.00 per 1,000 
I Red Norway Pine 33.00 
€ 
B een foliage for ¢ ' Tree 
planting 28.00 ° 
6-8 in 35.00 
Psuedotsuga tax 4, Douglas Fir i r 25.00 
Fast-grow ‘ trait ir 40.00 
12 i 60.00 
Taxodium disti Cypress S ip 40.00 " 
8.12 ir 60.00 
Uimus pumila, Chinese Elm 12-18 in 15.00 per 1,000 
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Committee on Accrediting 
Schools of Forestry 


Myron Krueger, chairman; School of 
Forestry, University California, 
serkeley 4, Calif. 

Paul M. Dunn 

Paul A. Herbert 

Walter H. Meyer 

R. J. Preston 


Committee on Civil Service 


M. K. Goddard, ehairman; Department 
of Forestry, Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, State College, Pa. 


D. J. Weddell 


Committee on Community Forests 


George A. Duthie, chairman; 1816 N. 
Kenmore Street, Arlington, Va. 

Nelson C. Brown 

Charles G. Geltz 

E. V. Jotter 

G. 8. MeIntire 

J. W. Myers, Jr. 

Harris A. Reynolds 

William A. Sylvester 


Committee on Ethics 


E. L. Demmon, chairman; Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Federal 
Building, Asheville, N. C. 

James C. Evenden 

K. G. Fensom 

Julius Kahn 

Archie E. Patterson 


Committee on Finance 


Norman Munster, chairman; 2216 King 
Place, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

C. M. Granger 

William P. Kramer 


Committee on Forest Types 


F. H. Eyre, chairman; Lake States For 
est Experiment Station, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn 

William A. Dayton 

Daniel DenUyl 

R. C. Hawley 

Philip R. Wheeler 


Editorial Committee on Foresters’ 
Manual 

Reginald D. Forbes, editor; RFD, Am 
bler, Pa. 

E. W. Littlefield 

William Maughan 

James G. Osborne (Roy A. Chapman, 
alternate 


Committee on History of Forestry 


Roland Rotty, chairman; Forest Service, 
’. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

P. W. Frazer 

W. L. Hall 

Ralph S. Hosmer 

Ernest F. Jones 

J. P. Kinney 

W. F. MeCulloch 

Stephen H. Spurr 

Robert K. Winters 


Society Committees and Representatives 


1952 


Committee on International Relations 


Tom Gill, chairman; 1214 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

E. C. Crafts 

I. T. Haig 

LeRoy Huntington 

sarrington Moore 

Lyall E. Peterson 

J. W. B. Sisam 

J. H. Stoeckeler 


Committee on Library of Congress 
Photograph Collection 


Helmuth Bay, chairman; Rand MeNally 
& Company, National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


A committee in each Seetion.) 


Committee on Manpower 


Hardy L. Shirley, chairman; College of 
Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y 

Henry Bahr 

George W. Dean 

Fred Miller 

Paul Schoen 

John Shanklin 


Committee on Policies and Objectives 


P. A. Thompson, chairman; 12 Elkin 
Court, San Rafael, Calif. 

H. Brundage 

Robert Craig 

W. L. Hall 

Austin Hawes 

T. Munger 


Committee on Safety 


Seth Jackson, chairman; U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

FE. T. Clark 

Ovid Holmes 

Leland W. Hooker 

li. H. Jefferson 

Charles P. Mead 

J. Kenneth Pearce 

John Stock 


Committee on Tree Nomenclature 


William A. Dayton, chai: san; U.S. For 
est Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

William M. Harlow 

FE. Harrar 

Robert W. Hess 

T. Munger 

Charles W. Waters 


Committee on the 1952 Meeting 


W. A. E. Pepler, general chairman; 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
2280 Sun Life Building, Montreal 2, 
P. Q., Canada. 

Henry Clepper, vice chairman 


Program Committee 


J. L. Van Camp, chairman; Canadian 
Forestry Association, 4795 St. Cath- 
erine Street W., Montreal 6, P. Q., 
Canada. 

Hardy L. Shirley, vice chairman; College 
of Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y 


Collating Committee on Grade 
Standardization of Forest 
Planting Stock 


David S, Olson, chairman; 617 North 
Hayes Street, Moseow, Idaho. 

E. J. Eliason 

Harold E. Engstrom 

C. F. Korstian 

J. H. Stoeckeler 


Council Committee on Membership 


F. H. Kaufert, chairman; School of For- 
estry, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

D. B. Demeritt 

C, Otto Lindh 


Joint Committee on Fire Control 
Equipment with American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 
A. A. Brown, chairman; U. S. Forest 

Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
Charles S. Cowan (W. D. Hagenstein, 
alternate) 
W. E. MeCraw 
Gilbert I. Stewart 


Representatives to the Logging and 
Sawmill Safety Code Committee, 
National Bureau of Standards 
E. T. Clark, Pacifie Northwest Loggers 
Association, White-Henry- Stuart Build 

ing, Seattle 1, Wash. 
Seth Jackson, U.S. Forest Service, Wash 
ington 25, D. C, 


Representative to the National 
Recreation Policies Committee 
Shirley W. Allen, School of Natural Re 
sources, University of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 


Representative to the Committee on 
Inter-Society Relations of American 
Geophysical Union 
Harold G. Wilm, U. S. Forest Service, 

Washington 25, D. C 


Representative to Division of Biology 
and Agriculture, National Research 
Council 
E. L. Demmon, Southeastern Forest Ex- 

periment Station, Federal Building, 
Asheville, N. C. 
Representative to National Committee 
ca Policies in Conservation Education 
John F. Lewis, 315 Hickory Street, Cali 
fornia, Pa. 
Representative to the Council of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Section 0), Agriculture 
Hardy L. Shirley, College of Forestry, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Representative to Natural Resources 
Council of America 
Henry Clepper 
Representative to American Institute 
of Biological Sciences 
Nenry Clepper 
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Allegheny Section 
2-14-52 

D. E. Hess, Chairman 
QGlatfelter Pulpwood Co., Murphy 
Bidg., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Adna R. Bond, Viee Chairman 
Arnold, Md. 

Harvey R. Frantz, Secretary-Treasurer 
INCODEL, Dodson Bidg., 528 N. New 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Adna R. Bond, Membership Chairman 
Arnold, Md. 

Chapters: 1. New Jersey 

2. Philadelphia 

3. West Virginia 


Appalachian Section 
1-18-52 

L. E. Chaiken, Chairman 
School of Forestry, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C, 

R. J. Preston, Viee Chairman 
School of Forestry, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C 

Roger W. Wolcott, Secretary-Treasurer 
tox 2582, Raleigh, N. C. 

R. J. Preston, Membership Chairman 
School of Forestry, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C 

Chapters: None 
Central Rocky Mountain Section 


ro 


Noel Wygant, Chairman 
33 Forestry Building, Colorado A & M 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Gerry Dunford, Viee Chairman 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Dan Green, Secretary Treasurer 
1020 Newton, Denver, Colo. 


Chapters: 1. Black Hills 


Central States Section 
10-18-51 

Irving I. Dickman, Chairman 
Ohio Division of Forestry, 1500 Dublin 
Road, Columbus 12, Ohio 

R. W. Lorenz, Viee Chairman 
Department of Forestry, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 

Robert Craig, Secretary-Treasurer 
School of Natural Resources, Univer 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

R. W. Lorenz, Membership Chairman 
Department of Forestry, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 

Chapters: 1. Dlinois Technical Forest- 

ry Association 
2. Indiana 
3. Lower Michigan 
4. Ohio 


Columbia River Section 


James E. Sowder, Chairman 
P.O. Box 1048, Bend, Oregon 
Thomas J. Orr, Jr., Vice Chairman 
1966 Lowell Street, Klamath Falls, 


Oregon 
Kenneth Burkholder, Secretary 
Box 705, Bend, Oregon 
Vondis E. Miller, Treasurer 
S40 E. Ist Street, Prineville, Oregon 


Section Officers 


(As of September 1, 1952. Dates terms began are given.) 


William A. Davis, Membership Chair 
man 
School of Forestry, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon 
Chapters: 1. Blue Mountain 
2. Central Oregon 
3. Hawaii 
4. Longview 
5. Portland 
6. Shasta Cascade 
7. Siskiyou 
& Umpqua Coquille 
9. Willamette 


Gulf States Section 
5-23-52 
A. D. Folweiler, Chairman 
Texas Forest Service, College Station, 
Texas 
Wallace R. Smith, Jr., Vice Chairman 
P. O. Box 726, Cleveland, Tenn 
W. W. King, Seeretary-Treasurer 
913 B South 2nd Street, Lufkin, Texas 
Wallace R. Smith, Jr., Membership Chair 
man 
P. O. Box 726, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Chapters: 1. Florida Parishes 
2. Fort Worth Dallas 
3. Houston Huntsville College 
Station 
4. Jackson 
». Longleaf 
6. Lufkin-Nacogdoches 
North Louisiana 
8. North Mississippi 
9. Southeast Texas 


10. Southwest Louisiana 


Inland Empire Section 

C. W. Wellner, Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, S. 157 Howard 
Street, Spokane 4, Washington 

W. K. Ferrell, Vice Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 

D. W. Lynch, Seeretary-Treasurer 
South 157 Howard Street, Spokane 4, 


Washington 
William K. Ferrell, Membership Chair 
man 


School of Forestry, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Chapters: None 


Intermountain Section 
4-12-52 
William L. Robb, Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 
James L. Mielke, Vice Chairman 
Utah State Agricultural College, Lo 
gan, Utah 
James D. Curtis, Secretary-Treasurer 
U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 
Chapters: 1. Southern and Eastern 
Utah 
Kentucky-Tennessee Section 
11-16-51 
Harry Nadler, Chairman 
Box 31, Pineville, Ky. 
F. Henry Sipe, Vice Chairman 
Winchester, Ky. 
Jobn W. Lehman, Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 88, Norris, Tenn. 
F. Henry Sipe, Membership Chairman 
Winchester, Ky. 
Chapters: None 


New England Section 


9.93.59 


Edwin L. Giddings, Chairman 
Penobscot Development Co., Great 
Works, Maine 

William P. House, Vice Chairman 
Chesham, N. H. 

E. G. Kelso, Secretary Treasurer 
71 Boston Avenue, Waterville, Maine 

William P. House, Membership Chairman 
Chesham, N. H. 

Chapters: 1. Granite State 


New York Section 
1-24-52 

Fred E. Winch, Chairman 

New York State College of Agriculture, 

Ithaea, N. Y. 
John Stock, Vice Chairman 

Conifer Lumber Mills, Conifer, N. Y. 
J. E. Davis, Seeretary-Treasurer 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

P. Plumley, Membership Chairman 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y 


Chapters: 1. Adirondack 
2. Black River Valley 
3. Capital District 
4. Iroquois 
5. Longhouse 
6. Metropolitan 
7. Mid-Hudson 
8. Ontario 
9. Upper Hudson 


10. Western New York 
Northern California Section 


7-1-52 

Henry J. Vaux, Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

J. M. Buck, Viee Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Placerville, Calif. 

John A. Cameron, Secretary-Treasurer 
c/o Land Dept., Pacifie Gas & Electric 
Co., 245 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Benton Howard, Membership Chairman 
Office of Blister Rust Control, 2288 
Fulton Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Chapters: 1. Bay Area 
2. Eldorado-Amador 
3. Feather River 
4. North Coast Forest Forum 
5. Redding 
6. Sacramento 
7. San Joaquin 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
§-1-52 

A. E. Spaulding, Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 

W. C. Hodge, Vice Chairman 
634 S. 5th West, Missoula, Mont. 

C. D. Leaphart, Secretary-Treasurer 
Division of Forest Pathology, Federal 
Building, Missoula, Mont. 

G. R. Fahsestock, Membership chairman 
U.S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 

Chapters: None 


Ozark Section 
2-8-52 
David Campbell, Chairman 
898 Camark Road, Camden, Ark. 
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Peter W. Fletcher, Vice Chairman 
Department of Forestry, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

Albert Engstrom, Secretary-Treasurer 
Planning and Resources Board, Capitol 
Building, Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 

Pau! Burns, Membership Chairman 
Department of Forestry, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

Chapters: 1. Missouri 

2. Oklahoma 
3. Southeast Arkansas 


Puget Sound Section 
7-1-51 
Bernard L. Orell, Chairman 
406 Transportation Building, Olympia, 
Wash. 
W. Howard Johnson, Vice Chairman 
1410 West Webster, Seattle 6, Wash. 
Donald F. McKay, Secretary-Treasurer 
3307 North 29th, Tacoma 7, Wash. 
W. H. Larson, Membership Chairman 
4322 West Roxbury Street, Seattle 6, 


Alaska 
Vice Chairman for 


, Juneau 
John E. Liersch, 
British Columbia 
375 Stevens Drive, Hollyburn, B. C., 
Canada 
Chapters: 1. Alaska 
2. British Columbia 
3. North Olympie 
4. Southwest Washington 


Southeastern Section 
1-25-52 
Wilbur B. DeVall, Chairman 
Department of Forestry, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Archie E. Patterson, Vice Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of Geor 
gia, Athens, Ga. 


John C. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer 
Forestry Office, TVA, Wilson Dam, 
Ala 


K. R. Swinford, Membership Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Chapters: 1. Alabama 

2. Florida 
3. Georgia 


Southwestern Section 
7-1-52 
Robert D. Holtz, Chairman 
1017 W. Indianola Avenue, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 
Perl Charles, Vice Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, 104 N. 5th 
Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Samuel R. Servis, Secretary-Treasurer 
220 Main Street, Safford, Ariz. 
A. Allen McCutchen, Membership Chair- 
man 
U. S. Forest Service, 510 N. 
Street, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Chapters: None 


Southern California Section 
7-26-52 
Henry Hellmers, Chairman 
Kereckhoff Laboratories of 
California Institute 
Pasadena 4, Calif. 
Robert J, Ball, Viee Chairman 
2425 Brigden Road, Pasadena 7, Calif. 
Samuel F. Gossard, Secretary-Treasurer 
Henninger Flats Nursery, Pine Crest 
Drive, Altadena, Calif. 
Chapters: None 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
11-1-50 
Galen W. Pike, Chairman 
Box 338, Duluth, Minn. 


Second 


Biology 
of Technology, 


Spruce Budworm Project Sets Record 


In June a conservation project 
very important to Canadians was 
carried out on 300 square miles of 
the Upsalquitch River watershed in 
Restigouche County, New Bruns- 
wick. Here aerial forest sprayers 
put out approximately 110 gallons 
of DDT on 110 acres for every 
minute of 30 hours of flying time. 

The cooperative project of the 
New Brunswick Government and 
the New Brunswick International 
Paper Company began last fall 
when a decision was reached to 
spray a portion of the forest area 
in New Brunswick, heavily infested 
with spruce budworm. 

It was necessary to construct a 
forest airfield during a_ severe 
winter, and to install facilities for 
the rapid servicing of aircraft. 

Two hundred thousand gallons 
of fully formulated insecticide were 
portaged to the airfield on winter 


motor roads and stored there until 
required. Severe frost conditions 
precluded the possibility of trans- 
porting heavy material in the 
spring. 

Contracts were made in Canada 
and the United States for the ap- 
plication of the insecticide. Cen- 
tral Aircraft, Inc. of Yakima, Wash. 
supplied three quarters of the force 
of 20 spray planes necessary for 
the operation. All but one of these 
were Stearman biplanes of the type 
which featured prominently in 
Oregon forest spraying projects. 
Average load was 125. gallons 
which in theory covers 125 acres 
at a dosage of one pound DDT per 
acre. Average time on the ground 
between trips for the entire opera- 
tion was approximately four 
minutes. 

Spray assessment records indi- 
cate that good coverage was ob- 
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Donald M. Stewart, Secretary-Treasurer 
Plant Pathology Bldg., University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

L. B. Ritter, Membership Chairman 


338 State Office Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Chapters: 1. Iowa 
2. Lake Superior 
3. North Dakota 
4. Northwest 
5. Southern 


Washington Section 
5-22-52 

Roland Rotty, Chairman 
U. 8S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

R. C. Heller, Vice Chairman 
Forest Insect Laboratory, Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 

E. Arnold Hanson, Secretary-Treasurer 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Dwight Hair, Membership Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Chapters: None 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 

3-21-52 

Stanley S. Locke, Chairman 
Soil Conservation Service, 434 N. 
Plankington Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

John VonBargen, Secretary-Treasurer 
U. S. Forest Service, 623 N. Second 
Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

John VonBargen, Membership Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, 623 N. Second 
Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Chapters: 1. Hiawatha 

2. Madison 

3. Milwaukee 

4. Northeastern Wisconsin 


in Canada 


tained. The objectives of the project 
were reached in spite of extremely 
unfavorable weather. 

Entomologists, foresters, scien- 
tifie observers, and research work- 
ers from both Canada and the 
United States contributed to the 
suecess of the operation. Visitors 
were impressed by the concentra- 
tion of force required to carry out 
a venture of this size in the short 
time that the insect is vulnerable to 
attack. 

First measure of the degree of 
success will be found in the reports 
of the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture, Seience Service, which 
is responsible for the biological con- 
trol phase of the project. 

The project itself was organized 
and carried out by New Brunswick 
International Paper Company at 
the request of the government of 
the Province of New Brunswick. 


: 
ae 
Wash 
Ray F. Taylor, Vice Chairman for Alaska ah, 
3 
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Deadline Near for 
Consultant Listing 


who wish to 
in the Soe 


Consulting foresters 
included 
List 
ing Foresters should apply to the So 
ciety office prior to November 1, 1952. 
for listing 


1953 


have their 


ciety's January of Consult 


Consultants applying 
should 
tory, and specializations, following the 
form used in the last list 
published in the January 1952 Journ at 


provide name, address, terri 


which was 
oF FORESTRY 

Consultants whose listings appear in 
the previous compilation and who have 
eards mailed 


not vet returned 


to then 


inquiry 
in September should do so at 


onet 


Candidates for Membership 


Allegheny Section 


Appalachian Section 


tirade 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention that saw it 
in the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


you 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Swank 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Grade PURDUB UNIVERSITY 


A filiute 
Va. Fores 


Forestry 1952 
Portsmouth 


Bamping, J. H 
Member Grade 


Marietta 
BSF, 


Nursery 
Ohio 
1947 


Supt 


Corps of 
Mich. State 


Marietta 
(Junior 


Columbia River Section 


tirade 


Junior 


H. F 
A&M 


Junior Grade 


rester Sundar 


B.S.1 


Vembers idrancement 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Student Proposed for 


Colo 
Central States Section 


erlin, D. ¢ Frost, D. O.; Olson, L. V.; 


Rodgers, ©. 


Member Grade 
Work Unit Con 
Mont, State 


AN STATE Col ‘ ohnso R \ 


Salmon 


Rehab 


Men passed this way - - 
Managing a new forest* 


ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON — ESTABLISHED 1888 


id growing on land from 


xed Douglas Fir and Western Hemlock shout 12. years 


railroad er the trestle in the foreground, now 


‘aul & Tacoma Lumber Company's lands 


790 
+ Carter, W M Farmvill 
W., i04 North 
Oast, R. W 404 North Va 
V.P.1., B.S.F., 1951 
Sutphin, L. Reservoir Regr | 
South Hill, Va.: V.P.1., B.S 
Wyo 
5 
Junior Grade 
Student Members Proposed for Advancement 
Della-Biance, L.: Hemetting, H. W.: Pane B.S.F., 
borr 0 Junie 
Kallander, R. M., Forest Director, 
; UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Oregon State Board of Forestry, Salem, : 
Oregon Oregon State BSF 1940 
Backels, J. F.; Brokaw, F. Crumb, D. J Junior, 1948 
» 
¥ 
Candidate f vd ior vdvancement, ¢ 4 fr a 
‘ 4 e | ~ 
CakoLIna STATE COLLEGE 
Berer, H. J.: Cornette, 3. 3.: Hayes, J. 
Jackson, J. V.: Sty, R. 
Member Grade 
Frierson, M. R., Cors. Forester, W. Va. Puly 
and Paper Charlestor Univ. of 
Fla BSF 194 Duke, MF 1947 
Junior, 1947 
abandoned. The scene is typical of many such on St. 4 
pre 


BERGER GOES ALL THE WAY 
ON THIS LIVE TREE FARM 


ON CROWN-ZELLERBACH’S TREE 
FARM, Molalla, Ore., both the growing 
of a new tree crop and the logging of 
timber that is ready to harvest, live 
up to the finest traditions in conser- 
vation. 


The full story of this forward-looking 
development has been discussed many 
times by various forestry groups. 


AIR-TONG LOADING with Berger-Rees 
Automatic Air Tongs. 


When Crown-Zellerbach wanted to 
log the full-grown trees and salvage- 
timber on this farm—with an eye to 
conservation as well as efficiency— 
they found that Berger machinery filled 
the bill from start to finish. 


Efficient hauling speed, instantly and 
automatically, with a Berger Torque 
Converter Yarder . . . Fast, safe, eco- 
nomical loading with Berger-Rees Auto- 
matic Air Tongs which also make 
salvage logging profitable . . . A cus- 


which transfers an entire load of logs 


at a time to the Willamette River. 


Berger's two 16-mm, 400-ft. color movies— ' 4 
“Loading Logs With Air, No. 1 G 2''—show : 

why and how Berger-Rees Air Tongs have He a ly 
opened a tremendous field for conservation of 


America's timber resources . . . Available 
free for showings 


wit 


ou FULL-LOAD UNLOADING with Berger electric-powered bridge crane unloader. 


now 


Loaders ... Yarders .. . Fairleaders .. . Blocks... Air Tongs .. . Air Valves .. . Loading Booms 


Tops in Performance —“Tops tn Lasting Values 
ENGINEERING COMPAN: 


(3236 SIXTEENTH AVENUE S.W. - SEATTEE 4, WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 


; 
y | 
ia 
4-SPEED YARDING with a Berger Model BD-205-53 Torque Converter Yarder. &, 
4 
Ld 
3 
| 
4 
bes 


‘TIMBER CROPPING DEMONSTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY THE SIMPSON LOGGING CO. ; 
this crop of timber Is being harvested by approved forestry methods. 
@ To improve the quality of the timber stand. 
@ 1 put the growing power of this soll Into good trees not poor ones. 
FOLLOW ITS HISTORY 


PRODUCTION RECORD 
PROTECT CROP 


FUTURE “ne act 3966 10.818 YOUR WOODLAND 
4813-39612 
KEEP WASHINGTON GREEN 


with your Woodland Management problems can be secured by contacting your Local 
ice Forester through your County Agent _.___. or District Fores? Warden 


TIMBER FOR THE FUTURE 


Good timber management by all landowners, large and small, is one answer 


to America’s need for a permanent supply of wood products. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Woop Propucts PLanrs ar SHELTON anp McCueary, Wasnincton; KLamMaTH Arcata, CALIFORNIA; 


Evererr Puce & Paper Company Division, LoweLt, Wasnincton. Executive Orrices at SEATTLE WasHINGTON. 


y 
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Kreimeyer, V. L., Dist. RKgr.. Wallowa Nat’! Grade 
Forest, Wallowa, Oregon: lowa State, BS F., 3027 Radcliff Ave. Bronx 
1943." (Junior, 1946). Gente Okis, (Forestry), 1982, 
Neth, C. H., Dist. Forest Ward n, State Dir Student Members Proposed for Ad ancement 


Forestry, Cathlamet, Wash.; Univ. oi 
h., B.S.F.. 1939. (Junior, 1949) UTAH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Associate Grade 


Clark, W Prof. of C © n 
F., Forester, U.S.F.S.. Portland Brann, M. F.; Krygier, J. T.; McElroy, H. D.; ‘Univ N. Y: Middlebury College. 
Roll, T. A. 


; State Univ. of N. Y., BS.F., 1943 y » 
1946) Cc hemistry, 1942. Cornell, Ph.D. 


Slattery, J. E., Forester, Roseburg Lir Mew England Sect'on 


Roseburg, Ore Univ. of Wash. BSF rth: alifornia Sec 
1931: MV, 1933. (Junior 1925R51) Junior Grade 
g Member Grade 


Deion, H. J., Farm Forester, Div. of Forestry 
Affiliate Grade State of R I.. Providence, R. I.; Mich. Huey, B. M., Grad. Student, Univ. of Calif 


Taller, D. R.. Weyerhaeuser Tbr. Co, Long Stat BS.F., 1950 Berkeley, Calif.; Colo. A&M... B.S.F. 1942 
view, Wash: Okle. A&M BSF Mont. State, M. F., 1951. (Junior, 1946). 


Fire Control Aide, USFS Student roposed ancenent Affliate Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS Wolfram, H. W., Asst. Forest Tech.. Calif. Div. 
Gulf States Gection Miller, O. K. of Forestry, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Wash. 
J ‘ State College, B.S., (Forestry), 1947. 
untor Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Dannenberg, W. W., Forester, U. 8. Gypsur Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
_ Greenville, Miss.; lowa State, B.S.F Beel, F. S.; Buchanan, J. W Junior Grade 


(Cons.). 


Yate UNIversity Wessbecher, H. O., 2025 Maple, Rt. No. 2. 
C., Forester, U.S.F.S., Wiggins, Miss Missoula, Mont.; Mont. State, B.S.F.. 1951. 
La. State, B.S.F., 1948 Eggleston, R. M.; Grayson, F. L.; Pleasonton, 
Student Membe P. i i A Stucent Membere Proposed for Advancement 
for Advancemer MONTANA State UNIVERSITY 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY Afitiats Grade Ailport, J. L 
Breard, L. B.; McCain, A.; Snyder W. ¢ Cole, R. E.. ,Engr. Draftsman. Portsmouth 
: Naval Shipyard. N. H Univ. of N. H Ozark Section 
Member Grade B.S., (Forestry), 1950 : Junior Grade 
Cochran, J. B., Supv., La. Hoop Co., Bunkie Kullman J. R., Forest Crop Land Inspt.. Ma 
La.; La. State Univ, B.S.F., 1947. (Junior (Forestry), 1951 reon City, Mo., Univ. of 
1947) Leach, A. T., Foreman, State of N. H. Forest 
Lehmann, A _F.. Forester, Angelina County Service, Laconia, N. H.; Univ. of N. H., Student Membere Proposed for Adrancement 
fenton 1948) lowe: State, B.S.F B.S.F., 1951. UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
E State Forester, La. Forestry New York Section Hembree, J. E 
Baton Rouge, | State U 
Farm Forester. Coastal Plains Neustadter, J. M U.S.A.F APO, 121 Laughlin, R. J., Forester. Murfreesboro Lbr 
Ext. Service, Newton, Miss N. ¥., N. ¥.; Univ. of Mich., BS.F, 1951. Co., Murfreesboro, Ark.; Okla, A&M. B.S.. 
State Univ, 1937. (Junior (Forestry), 1950 
$) Student Members Proposed for Ad: encement Loring, J. H., Block Forester, Dierks Lbr. and 
Coal Co., Nashoba, Okla; Okla. A & M 
Affiliate Grede STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEw YorkK B.S. (Agric.), 1950 
a Laeqves, D. P.; Seaman, J. D Woodcock, Williams, J. G, 519 8S. 13th, Clinton — 
Crawley, B Box 486, Jonesboro, La Okla. A&M B.S., (Forestry). 1952 
BS x 195 
Douglass, C A Beaumont 
Texas; Okla. A&) (Forestry), 1950 
L., Area Forester, S.C_\S.. Denham 
B. (Forestry 


Box 12%. Sterlington, La 
(Forestry), 1950 


lly, 4 Asst int Paper ON THE JOB - ON THE SPOT 
Canton, 
KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 
j ria, Stephen F. Austin ate 
LEI. B. 6. (Forestry), 195%. THE ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT WAY 
alsh Logging St isfie are 
wood Lbr. Co. Winnfie'd, La.: L-P.1, BLS TO CARRY AND STORE WATER, 
(Forestry) 1949 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Inland Emyire S-ction © Self Supporting @ Easily Back-packed 
Junior Grade @ Ideal for Relay Pumping ®@ Easily Transported 
Student Members Proposed for Advancement Available in 150 & 300 gallon sizes 
i og tg A WATER SUPPLY AT THE SCENE OF THE FIRE 
Johnson, F ) fan Kleeck, R. 1 
Member Grade Write TODAY for Full Information and Price List 


McKenney Mgr., Be!l Lbr. and Pole Co ~ HARODIKES INCORPORATED 
of BSF NORTH DIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian International Paper Company 


Foresters trom the United States and Caneda 


on the Occasion of the Joint Meeting cf 
The Society of American Foresters 


and the Canadian Institute of Forestry 
Montreal, P. Q. 
November 17-20, 1952 
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Horton, WATER when and where you want it! 
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A MESSAGE 70 FORESTERS .... 


Today, the forest industries of the United States employ approximately 
5,200 college trained foresters. The ever-increasing employment of 
professionally trained foresters assures valuable assistance in the per- 
petuation and wise use of our nation’s forests. 


* 
in furtherance of this objective, 


BELIEVE IN: 


WE 


GrowinG More 
Usinc THem As As 
ProvipinG Berrer LuMBER AT LOWER PRICES 


DeveLopinc NEw AND Berrer Woop Propucts 
THROUGH RESEARCH 


SAFEGUARDING THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


| Federation of Associations of Lumber Manufacturers including: 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS, INC 


HARDWOOD DIMENSION MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
HARDWOOD PLYWOOD INSTITUTE 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD PRODUCERS, INC. 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


THE VENEER ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


NORTHEASTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCTATION 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


al 


“ng 


1902 


1952 


OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
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1952 


SEEDLINGS 


SINEWS of INDUSTRY 
a perpetual cycle at CROSSETT 


Sinews for America’s industrial strength are manufac- 
tured from trees by The Crossett Companies. While 
The Crossett Companies utilize the whole of each tree, 
including the bark, a problem of supply would be acute 
without new forests to replace former cuttings. This 
replacement is accomplished by constantly planting 
seedlings, caring for them, and harvesting the trees 
selectively. In this way, the cycle is perpetuated and 
jobs are assured in the years ahead for the youth of 
our state. 
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Puget Sound Section Danielson, C. W., Jr., Asst. Field Tech., Mich 
College of Mining and Tech Houghton 
Mich Mich. College of Mining and Tech 


Junior Grade 


Mireachberg, S. B., Forestry Aide, USFS, B.S. (Forestry), 1940 
Concrete Wash; Univ. of Idaho, BSF Kronberg. I. A.. For Oliver Iron Mining YOUR KNIFE, AXE. 
1951 Div. Steel Co., Ironwood, Mich.; | Wit! Your Fingers 
Mich. College of Mining and Tech, BS.. , USE OUR NEW 
Puget Sound Section Forestry), 1950 SAFETY POCKET - 
Foreig Plourde, A. E Foreste, Ahonen Lbr. Co., 
Affiliate Grade Ironwood, Mich Mich. College of Mining yy 
: On Write For Free Felder S 
Barton, V. H., Forester, Sinclair Mills Lbr and Tech. B.S., (Forestry), 1950 
Co Sinelair iM Canada Stipe, J. S.. Wood Marathon Corp TOOL CO. Oley 16) 
Univ. of B BS.F.. 1951 L’anse, Mich Mich ge of Min'ng and 


Tech., BS yrestry) 1952 


Stipe, R. L As Forester, Uppe> Peninsula 
Southeastern Section Power Co. Houghton, Mich.: Mich Co'lege re 
Junwr Grade Mining and Tech BS Forestry 1950 § AK SHRUBS 
Douglass, O. R. Chie Fire Control, Fla. For ; 
4 Forei Raise your own trees and shrubs from 
C. State SEEDS. Beautiful Evergreens, lovely trees 
USFS Corresponding Grede and shrubs for shade, windbreak, snow 
Merian tN B fence, erosion control, ornament, ete. For 
Marie Usiv. H.. B.S Schierbeek. E. W Grad Asst of Fla FREE planning guide and price list write 
Welvend. A. Junior Colles Netherlands, 1950; Univ. of Fla WOODLOT SEED COMPANY 
Marianna, Fla.; Duke, M.F., 1952 S.F. 1952. Comm. on Internstional R Norway 21, Mich. 
Student Members Propos for Ad-ancement lations 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Bennett, W.; Childs, L.; Stafford, J. 1 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Alford, C. Ff Danie 1 T.; Dingus, B. J 
Duke, I M Dunlap. R. R Holt, V. d 

‘ J A Spruill 


Gulf States Paper Corp 
L. P. 1, B.S 


Forestry 


Spencer, J. 8S N. Orange Blossom Trail 
Pl 1952 


Southwestern Section 


Forester, US F.S.. Holbrook 
i Ariz Univ. of Ga. BSF 1949 Junior 


"np, 


S.F.S Ames 


Landscape Gar 


of nt B.S.F 
‘ower and were 


aoa 16” One Man SAW 


A ington. Unequalled for Limbing 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section and trimming. staat only 


Junwr Grade 


Pristipp, D. Borest Poth. Wa. Benifes Also 20” size, $271.50 F.0.8. FACTORY 


Lbr. Co, Neenah, W Univ. of Minn 
BS.F. 1951; MF, 1952 13” Bow Model $297.50 ASHLAND, MASS. 
ifiliate Grade 


Co Escanaba, Mich College 
Mining and Tech, BOS Forestry 1951 


LOMBARD _ 37 Main st., ASHLAND, MASS. 


brushe, H. C., Compassman, Sawyer Stoll T 
Mich 


i 
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| DEKTURMANCE 
Banom, D. F., Asst. Rer., U.S.F.S.. Sante Fe 
New Mexic« Pa State, BSF 1944; = 
| ‘ 194 A} 
Southern California Section 
a > 
Wright, A. F Dist. Rer.. Cleveland Nat 
Forest, San Diego, Calif., Oregon State 
BS} 1946 Jur 194-5 <> Pa ‘ 
D ‘> 
Upper Mississippi Valley Section 4 
Junior Grade >> ‘ >\ 
Service, Red Lake Minn; Ur of M 
BSF. 1939: MP. 194 
Wahigren. H Box 1, Luther wa: Towa \ 
: 
Ntudent Membere Proposed fur Ad: ancenent 
LOWA STATE 4 
NIVERSITY oF M ESOTA 1 \ 
Champagne, BE. G, Forster, 
lows, Kansas Sue tS 
dening), 1929. (Junior. 194 i 
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New Canadian Wildlife Chief 


W. Winston Mair, who recently won 
the country-wide competition conduct- 
ed by the Dominion Civil Service Com 
mission to fill the vaeancy created by 
the retirement of Dr. Harrison F. 
Lewis, has been appointed chief of 
Wildlife Service. Mair 
M.A. degree in 
zoology and wildlife management from 
the University of British Columbia. 
He has worked for the British Colum- 
bia Game Commission and has recent- 


the Canadian 


is 38 and holds an 


ly been employed by the Defense Re- 
search Board at Churchill, Manitoba. 

Dr. Lewis retired several months ago 
after 32 years of service and is now 
devoting his time to stndies of wild- 
life management on his farm in Shel- 
bourne County, Nova Scotia. He is 
widely noted for his research into the 
habits of northern birds and mammals 
and for his active participation in eo- 
operative programs with wildlife offi- 
cials in the United States. 


New Director Named 
for National Arboretum 


Dr. Henry T. Skinner has been ap- 
pointed director of the National 
Arboretum, Washington, D. C. For 
the past 12 years he has been eurator 
of the Morris Arboretum in Philade! 
phia, Pa. He succeeds B. Y. Morrison, 
who retired this past vear. 

Born September 24, 1907 in Eas 
Sutton, England, Dr. Skinner we 
graduated from the Wisley School ot 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 
1927. He holds the B. S. and M. S. 
degrees from Cornell and a Ph.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He 
came to the United States in 1929 ari’ 
was employed at the Arnold Arboretum, 
Harvard University, for the next two 
years. He was 
structor in ornamental horticulture at 
Cornell University from 1931 to 1940. 

In his work at the Morris Arboretum, 
Dr. Skinner has given considerable at 
tention to genetic studies of rhododen- 


a propagator and in 


dron and azaleas and has carried on 
studies of growth conditions for other 
woody plants. 


Lumber: From Forest to You 


A review of the organization, work, 
products, and accomplishments of the 
lumber industry has been prepared by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association in a new booklet, Lumber: 
From Forest to You. 


Forestry News 


First State Forester 
of Wyoming 


Robert Nobles has been named state 
forester of Wyoming. He comes to the 
position from the State of Colorado 
where he has been assistant state for- 
ester for the past 24 years. 

Nobles is a forestry graduate of the 
Colorado A & M College, and prior to 
his work for the State of Colorado had 
with the U, S. Forest Service, 
Fraser Experimental Forest, Fraser 
Colo. and the Tongass National For- 
est, Alaska. 

The next state legislature of Wyo- 
asked to 
state forestry organization in conjunc 
tion with the State Land Board. Legis- 
lation will be sought for cooperative 


been 


ming will be establish a 


forest fire and pest control programs. 
The immediate responsibility of the 
new state forester will be for super 
timber and 


state cuttings 


complete inventory of state timbered 


vision of 
lands 


Mexican Natural History 
Honors Enrique Beltran 


The Mexican Society of Natural His 
tory held a special session on August 
15 in the National Academy of Medi 
cine, National School of Medicine 
Building, Mexico City, arranged with 
the cooperation of the Mexican For- 
estry Society, the 
tion of Professional Foresters, and the 


Mexican Associa 
Mexican Association for the Protection 
of Nature. 

Papers on forestry and conservation 
dedicated to Prot. 
Enrique Beltran in honor of the recent 
distinction conferred by the Society of 


were read and 


American Foresters in electing him 


an Honorary Member. 


Cornelius Named Assistant 
Weyerhaeuser Forester 


Royce O. Cornelius has been named 
manager of Weyerhaeuser 
forestry depart- 


assistant 
Timber Company's 
ment. 

Cornelius has been branch forester 
since 1946 of the firm’s Coos Bay 
branch, North Bend, Oreg. Hermann C. 
Sommer, assistant branch forester at 
Coos Bay, will sueceed Cornelius there. 
Cornelius will assist E. F. Heavox in 
his new position, 


Gregg Named Assistant Chief 
Naturalist of Park Service 


H. Raymond Gregg, chief of the Na- 
tional Park Interpretive 
Branch, Natural History Division, has 
been promoted to the position of as 
chief naturalist. 


Service’s 


sistant 

In his new position he will assist 
John E. Doerr, chief of the Natural 
History Division, in directing natural 
history research and interpretive pro- 
grams in the national parks and monu 
ments. 

Gregg joined the Park Service in 
1933 as a park naturalist in Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas. In 
1936, he transferred to Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and while 
there gained national prominence 
through his “Nature Sketches” pro- 
grams which were broadcast over a na 
tion-wide network during the 
summer months, After serving tor ap 
proximately 11 years at Rocky Moun- 
tain, he transferred to Washington, 
D. C., to direct naturalist activities in 
the National Capital Parks. He has 
been chief of the Interpretive Branch 
in Washington since April 1951. 

Gregg represented the National Park 
Service at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Na 
ture in Caracas, Venezuela, in Septem- 


Colorado, 


radio 


ber. 
New Laboratory 
of Forest Pathology 


Forest Path 
Calgary, 


A new Laboratory ot 
ology with headquarters at 
Alberta, has been established to serve 
the region embracing the Province ot 
Alberta, the national parks in British 
Columbia, and the Northwest terri 
tories. 

The new laboratory, administered by 
the Division of Forest Biology, Science 
Service, Canada Department of Agri 
culture, has an initial staff that includes 
Dr. J. Nordin Cofficer-in-charge), 
D. E. Etheridge, R. J. Bourchier, J. W. 
Heming, P. A. Hart, W. D. Sutton, 
and J. M. Hewitt. 

In its field season the research staff, 
augmented by student and labor as- 
sistance, is currently investigating de- 
cay in spruce, deterioration in pine 
slash, stain and decay in pine, dwart 
mistletoe, and conducting a_ forest 
disease survey. Strdies in the biology 
and wood-destroying 
fungi are maintained at the Calgary 
headquarters. 
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TREE SEEDS 
Northern Conifer Seeds Collected. 
Our 27th Year. 


K. J. BRADEN 
Milton, N. H. 


Box 187 


DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS / 

CUT LABOR COSTS $02 
DOUBLE PRODUCTION / Ay the 


to 80 ft. tall. Weighs | Ib. per S ft. 70c per it. 
Attachments extra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No 
Breakage. No a? Lasts Forever. Sec- 
tions from 2 to ft. Reaches top of any tree 
A 60 ft. pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND 


i FOR FREE CATALOG £ FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 


300-S. Los Angeles St. 


SHADE 
TREES 


THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
e 


For details write: 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


G, DeMoisy, has been named 
woods manager of M and M Wood Work 
ing Company's Eureka, Calif. plywood 
division. For the past three years, Mr. 
DeMoisy has been technical director of 
the Washington Institute of Forest Prod 
uets. Prior to that, he was assistant pro 
fessor of forest engineering at Oregon 
State College and owner operator of a 
timber products business in the Roeky 
Mountains during While in 
army service for five years, he commanded 
charged with 


summers, 


engineer forestry company, 
furnishing piling and construction tim 
bers for allied armies. He is also author 
of 10 texts on forestry subjects. He has 
a degree in forestry from Utah State 
College and a master’s in logging engi 
neering from Oregon State 


responsibilities include man 
agement of all company-owned timber 
lands in Del Norte, Humboldt, and 
Mendocine counties as well as log 
procurement activities. He will also be 
actively nequiring informa 
tion relative to the development of long 
range operational plans in California. M 
and M reserves in California total over 


$15,000,000 feet of peeler logs. 


Hlis new 


engaged in 


Osborne Named To 
D. C. Wood Preservers’ Post 


The Service Bureau, American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association, has an 
nounced the appointment of Raymond 
L. Osborne as its Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Osborne is a mem 


American For 


representative 


her of the Society of 


esters. He was formerly employed as 
lumber specialist for the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, and has a&o had prior ex- 
perience in the wood preserving in 
dustry 


The Service Bureau of the associa 


tlor promotes the use of pressure 


trented wood. Its main oflice is in 
Chicago; branch offices are maintained 
in New York City, Portland, Oreg., 


Sacramento, ‘alif.. and Lawrence, 


Kans 
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Mp YOU SPEND 
Or BINOCULAR 


Zepbyr-Light 
7X,35mm 


Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus tax 


A close-up view, sharp and 
bright .. . and a lifetime of service . . . 
can be provided only by a binocular 
built as a true precision optical instru- 
ment. The Bausch & Lomb binocular 
represents the design and construction 
necessary for adequate optical perform- 
ance and sturdy serviceability. No glass 
which offers less is a bargain at any 
price. Before you buy any binocular 
read our 32-page booklet “Binoculars 
and How to Choose 
Them.” For a free 
copy write Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 
10810 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y 


I No First Aid Kit 
is Complete 
Without - 


MEDICATED 
OINTMENT 


NOW USED BY 


U. S. Forestry Service, Region 5, GSA stock item 
51-0-798-25, California State Division of Forestry, 
So. Calif. Edison Co., Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Calif.-Oregon Power & Light Co., 
Rhode Island Division Forests & Parks, Assoc. 
Telephone Co., Santo Monica, and many others. 


Available in Three Sizes 
3 oz.—1% oz.—% oz. to fit FIRST AID KITS 


References ond literature on request. 


B-Y’S OF CALIFORNIA 


3010 W. 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
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M. GENAUX, assistant chief, sinee 
1946, Division of Forestry, Bureau of 
Land Management, has resigned to be 
come a forestry relations counsel and 
consulting forester. He is now associated 
with A. G. Hall, forestry relations coun 
sel of Washington, D. CC. Genaux is a 
graduate (1924) of the Pennsylvania 
State Forest School, Mont Alto, Pa., and 
has a Masters degree in forestry from 
the University of Idaho. He has served 
successively since 1926 as assistant pro 
fessor of forestry, Washington State 
College; extension forester of Utah; head 
of Southern Branch, Department of For 
estry, University of Idaho; associate pro 
fessor and research associate Department 
of Forestry, Iowa State College; head, 


Department of Forestry, Biarritz Ameri 


ean Army University, Franee In 1950 
he was member of the President's 
Budget-Agriculture- Interior Task Foree 
studying reorganization of the land man 
agement functions of the federal govern 
ment. 


Planting by 4-H Groups 

Hits High Mark in New York 
Since the start of 4-H] tree planting 

in New York in 1926, mere than 24, 

000 members have planted 24,298,000 


trees, including this spring’s work. 


Forestry club members are eligible to 


receive 1,000 forest tree seedlings pro- 


vided by the State Conservation De 


vartment for demonstration forest 


plantings. Several eounties have 


planted more than a million trees in 


1-H] projects, according to Prof. Fred 
E. Winch, Jr.. Cornell forester. 


Vocational Agriculture students 


started to engage in tree planting in 
1933 and have since planted 8,460,000 
trees, with the largest enrollment, 620 


students, this year. Altogether, said 


Winch, the two groups of students 


have planted 32,758,000 trees in demon- 


stration forests. 


Just Published!! 
FORESTRY AND 


ITS CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


HARDY L. SHIRLEY 
College of Forestry, State University of New York, Syracuse, 


N. Y. American Forestry Series. 492 pages, $6.50 


‘THis important new book provides a text in general forestry 


designed especially for students who plan to follow forestry as 


a life career. Much emphasis is placed on the career opportuni- 


ties in forestry so that the student may know the requirements 


and rewards of the profession. Thus the book outlines the his- 


torical background of forestry on a world-wide and nation-wide 


basis, discusses recent progress made in the United States, and 


considers the outlook for the future. Greater emphasis is placed 


on “policy” in a world-wide setting than in other beginning texts, 


and special attention is given to the world-wide scope of forestry 


as it affects practice in the United States. 


‘TECHNICAL language and detail are avoided throughout, and 


the treatment is exceptionally simple and comprehensive. I!I- 


lustrations are of unusual quality and interest. 


Iwo Important Texts 


THE WESTERN RANGE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


By Marion Ciawson, United States Department of the 


Interior. American Forestry Series. 401 pages, $5.50 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


By Laurence A. Stoppart AND ArtHur D. Smitn, Utah 


Agricultural College. American Forestry Series. 514 pages, 


$6.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Control for the future 


The control of undesirable hardwoods in pine stands is an increasingly 


important activity in the management of Southern forests. 
Many acres of valuable pine land are being reclaimed for pine production. 


This is one of the many phases of intensive forestry carried out on lands owned 


by Southern Kraft Division of International Paper Company throughout the South. 


p per 


SOUTHERN KRAFT DIVISION WOCOLANDS DEPARTMENT 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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Fewer Forest Fires in 1951 


Forest United States 
dropped 21 percent in number from 
1950, during 1951. 

State and federal fire fighting or- 
ganizations report a total of 164,090 


tires in the 


forest fires during 1951 as compared 
to 208,402 during 1950, This represents 
a drop of 44,512 fires and is the low- 
est number reported since 1946, 
The U.S. Forest Service states that 
it is encouraged by the 1951 record be- 
cause use of the woods for recreation 
1945. 


forest 


has almost since 
The drop in the number of 
tires, therefore, indicates an increased 
effort on the American 
people to prevent forest fires. 

The burned 
greater decrease last year, dropping 
15,518,540 aeres in 1950 to 10, 
1951. 

Of last year’s fires, 65 percent oc- 
and 35 


quadrupled 


part of the 


area showed an even 
from 
781,039 acres in 
lands, 


curred on protected 


pereent were on unprotected lands. 
Of the area burned, however, 67 per 
cent was without protection, and 33 
percent was protected, 

The Forest Serviee estimates there 
are 639,540,000 aeres of land in the 
United States which should be under 
organized forest fire protection. Of 
these, 575,916,000 acres are protected, 


ALTIMETER 
“HAGA” 


Aim at the 
read the height on the scale. 


treetop and 


Errors eliminated. Ask for leaflet. 
Price $24.— 
Leathercase with shoulder strap. $4.— 
Rangefinder available. 
Sole Agent: WM. WOLFF 
4 LONSDALE CLOSE, ORCHARD DRIVE, 
EDGWARE ‘MIDDX), ENGLAND 


Olin Industries, 
Forest Products Division 


Olin Industries, Inc. has announced 
the organization of its Forest Products 
Division with headquarters in Shreve- 
port, La. 

The Forest Products Division will be 
responsible for the operation of the 
properties and facilities of Olin In 
dustries in Arkansas, 
Texas, acquired through merger with 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. in Jan- 


Louisiana, and 


uary 1952. 
John W. 


financial vice president, was appointed 


Hanes, Olin director and 


vice president for southern operations 
with responsibility for administering 
the Forest Products 
Keusta Paper Division, and the Olin 


Division, the 


Cellophane Division. 


Frost and now an Olin director, was 


Whited, former president of 
named resident director. He will assist 
in the administration of the Forest 
Products Division and will cooperate 
with the 

Robert 


assistant 


general manager. 

Hl. Evans, former executive 
was appointed general man- 
the new division, and has 
transferred his office from 570 Lexing 
ton Avenue, New York City, to The 
Commercial Building, Shreveport, La. 
Mr. Evans joined Olin in 1950, and 
with the 
Riegel Paper Corporation. During the 
war he was chief of the Pulp Alloca- 
tion Office of the War 
Board. He is a wood pulp consultant 
to the National Production Authority 
and a past president of the Association 


previously Was associated 


Production 


of Pulp Consumers. 


M & O Fellowship 


Charles E. Olson, Jr., a 21-year- 
old 1952 graduate of the University 
of Michigan, School of Forestry, has 
been awarded the Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Company's $1,500 gradu- 
ate research fellowship in forestry for 
the 1952-53 school year. 

According to Dr. F. H. Kaufert, di- 
rector, School of Forestry, Olson will 
use the fellowship to investigate the 
regeneration status of eutover upland 
spruce, balsam, and hardwood forest 
types in the vicinity of Big Falls, 
Minn. 

The M 
lished 
concentrated 
meriting special attention. 
sults of studies are 
available to the public. 


and 
in 1946, provides for studies 
problems 
The re- 


© fellowship, estab- 
forestry 


these made 


AGRICULTURAL AVIATION 


Forestry Spraying our 
Specialty 


We have sprayed over 114 million 


acres of forest lands since 1945. 


Consult us for Tree Farm brush 


control, 


No job too large or too far away. 
We have just completed spraying 
approximately 200,000 acres in 
N ew 
Spruce Budworm with a reported 
99 to 100 percent kill. 


Brunswick, Canada for 


well 
tained means a sale and successful 


Good equipment main 


operation. 


CENTRAL AIRCRAFT, 
INC. 


A. L. BAXTER, Pres. 
P.O. BOX 1364 PH 4149 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


BELSAW ... Over 30 Years 
in the Development and 
ufacture of 


PORTABLE 
SAWMILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Thousands of Bel 

saw Portable Saw 

mill users through- 

out the world 
Belsaw goes right to the trees, thus getting 
more lumber from all the cut timber. For low 
cost, high quality production the Belsaw line 
leads the field. Write today for Free Book. 
“How To Make Lumber.” 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8912 Field Building, Kansas City 11, Missouri 


REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 


Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 
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SAVE WASTAGE 
with the SUNBO GANG MILL 


Increase Your Yield and Improve Production ! 


The 12 pieces of 2 x 12 GANG SAWN 
shown at right have a uniform thickness 
of 17%” each, which is well within the 
allowed rough thickness limits for 
dressing. 


The 12 pieces of CARRIAGE SAWN 
lumber have a total thickness of 27” or 
an average of 214" per piece. 
The greater accuracy and preci- 


THIS MEANS 20% MORE LOGS USED r 4 sion of Mill Engineering & Supply 
TO OBTAIN THE CARRIAGE SAWN : be fe Co. Gang Mills enables you to 


. saw scant, utilize smaller logs and 

PILE THAN THAT OF THE GANG SAW. ‘ ‘a? ale -_— cants, and increase your yield up 

to 30%. We manufacture the 

Write us today for P > . : only complete line of gang saws 

on how you can increase your yield and in America. There is a model to 
CARRIAGE SAW fit your operation. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ENGINEERING DATA 
READILY AVAILABLE 


So} je presentative: CROWN MACH. & SUPPLY CO 
So 2236 N. W. 2istAVENUE e PORTLAND, OREGON 
ro 


& SUPPLY La. EARLE HART WOODWORKING MACHINE CO. 


ae | 565 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


3311 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH 


Highest Quality Forest Products Since 1895 


J. NEILS LUMBER COMPANY 


IDAHO WHITE PINE - PONDEROSA PINE 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE - LARCH - DOUGLAS FIR 


MILLS: Libby, Montana and Klickitat, Wash. 


SALES OFFICES: Minneapolis, Minn.; Chicago, 
Hl.; New York City, N. Y. 
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Illinois Central 
Forestry Program 


The Illinois Central Railroad for- 
estry department had a busy year in 
1951 and early 1952 according to 
their forester, James F. Dykes. 

A total of 106 treeplanting demon- 
strations were held with a total of 
8,720 persons attending. These meet- 
ings were held in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, 
and Indiana. 

A direct result of these demonstra- 
tions was the sale of 150 mechanical 
tree planters, patterned after the Illi- 
nois Central design. This machine is 
manufactured by the Minchner Im- 
plement Company of Hattiesburg, 
Miss. and the Milwaukee Refining 
Machine Company of Clintonville, 
Wis. 

The four foresters employed by the 
Illinois Central held a total of 30 for 
estry shorteourses in which approxi- 
mately 1,000 adult farmers, vocational 
agriculture and veterans received ap- 
proxinately 6 hours of forestry in 
serdetion including actual field demon 
zvations in timber estimating, timber 
marking, fire prevention, and tree 
planting. The I.C. foresters were also 
active in fire prevention work through 
the use of window displays, fair ex- 
hibits, publie meetings, radio, and 
eivie club talks. 


Control of Elm Diseases Outlined 


Ways to prevent and control two 
diseases of elm trees—Dutch elm dis 
ease and elm phloem necrosis——are out- 
lined in the new U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet 329. 

Elm bark beetles carry the Dutch 
elm disease fungus from tree to tree, 
and a leat hopper spreads the virus 
that causes phloem necrosis, 

Control of these insects is said by 
department entomologists and forest 
pathologists to be the best way now 
known to curb the disease. They recom- 
mend timely and thorough spraying of 
elm trees with DDT. Bark beetles ean 
be killed by spraying the bark of elms 
in the late winter or early spring be- 
fore they have leafed out, followed by 
a DDT foliage spray about 90 days 
later. Early season burning or spray- 
ing of bark beetle breeding places 
dead trees, broken limbs, logs, and 
felled elms—helps control Dutch elm 
disease. 

Foliage sprays containing DDT are 
recommended for leaf hopper control; 
the first to be applied when the leaves 
are full grown, but before July 1. A 
second foliage spray should be applied 
in mid-August. 


Do You Have a Tale? 


Veterans of the woods are urged 
to jot down their memories, round up 
old letters and pictures, salvage every 
possible scrap of information which 
will contribute to preserving the true 
story of the American forest. Writers 
are especially eager to have more facts 
about the colorful “characters” of the 
forest products industry, how they 
lived, worked, played, fought, and 
died. 

The Forest Products History Foun- 
dation is trying to preserve permanent 


803 


lv the true story of the American for- 
est and to make it known to all Ameri- 
cans. To do that it must depend in 
large measure upon primary historical 
materials which ean be provided only 
by the men who have been a vital part 
of America’s forest history. Contri- 
bution of information, notebooks, 
diaries, journals, pictures, and other 
historically valuable materials are wel- 
comed. Send all such materials post- 
paid to the Forest Products History 
Foundation, Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety Building, Saint Paul 1, Min 


nesota. 


Height Finder Kit 
by 


ABRAMS 


Explorer Stereoscope 
and Academy Height 
Finder ready for use 


Photogrammetric 
Computer 


Three instruments that make 
up a photo-interpretation kit that 
can be used to measure the heights 
of objects and terrain features from 
stereoscopic pairs of aerial photo- 
graphs. 


Stereoscope: popular “Explorer” Model 
CF-8 is lightweight, folding pocket-size. 
Two-power, precision-ground lenses pro- 
duce clear, sharp images. Complete with 
leather case. 


Height-Finder: “Academy” Model HF-2. 
Fastens to Stereoscope legs with spring 
clips, as illustrated. Complete with in- 
struction sheet and leather case, 


Photog tric Computer: solves 
the parallax equations encountered in 
aerial photographic surveying and map- 
ping. Pocket size, 5%” in diameter. 


ALL three instruments 


ABRAMS INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


LANSING 1, MICHIGAN 
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CARDS 
OF 


say 


Your friends will exclaim over and treasure these charming, novel 


CARDS OF WOOD 


Water-thin, flexible, made of Holly. Pine, Cedar 


and other exquisitely grained woods, 334” x 434”, printed with ap- 


propriate designs and messages 


Special Offer: send only $1 for 6 ($1.50 worth) 


assorted beautiful cards with envelopes and illustrated 


folder. You'll 


want to re-order before Christmas! 


BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make attractive, inexpensive gifts. Made 
of the same lustrous, satiny woods, gay with colored ribbons and 
tree decorations. $1 for 4 all different, with greeting cards, en- 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 13, New York 


velopes. Order Now! 
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Use EAGLE tree Markers * 


Eagle Duo-hydraulic Tree Marking Guns 
make tree marking easy, positive and fast. 
Just aim the nozzle at the tree and press the 
trigger lever. That's all! Paint sprays freely. 
Simple to take apart and clean. No clogging 
parts. Guaranteed against leakage. 34, 1 and 
2 pint capacities. 


All brass piston type gun. Tree 
tested on 40,000 Lake States Re- 
gion trees. Takes undiluted but 
strained outside paint. Won’t leak. 


FOR SPECIAL 
NUMBERING JOBS 
USE THE EAGLE 
SUPER 266 


Order from your Supply Dealer or write 
‘or further information 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Wellsburg, West Va. 


STOP THAT FIRE 


RANGER PAL JR. FIRE PLOW 


r Pa 


0 ea 


Junior fire plow is a hand or hydraulic lift middie-buster 


Drawbar connection built of 1” cast steel T-beam 


ng assem sith grease seal, mounted ahead 


Ranger Pal Fire Plow production price at $495.00 each f.0.b. shop 
Write for further details on both plows. 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 


WEST MONROE 


30! Jonesboro Highway 
LOUISIANA 


INCREMENT HAMMERS 


MADE IN 


MORA, SWEDEN 


Accurate 
Fast 
Sturdy 
Weighs 13 oz. 
10” long 


Designed for quick, easy 
examination of bark and 
recent tree growth. Use 
like a hammer and extract 


4 core instantly. A time- 


saver in selective cutting 


operations. Your free copy 
of our Forester’s Tool Cat- 
alog is yours for the asking. 


Write Dept. J. 
SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 
DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 

47 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Wishing you Merry Ghristmes PER DAY 
Neo Yor more TREE’ 
THE @ 
4 
3 
Tee Rance 
14” tempere steel middle. vuster apable of cutting large underground 
tuo el $ attached on rear of plow. Leaves a 5 foot earth fe and . 
3 Made by makers of Ranger Pai Fire I Not designed to supersede the : 
RangeM@@MMl! but adapted for lighter eq mer Mass production price at 
$385, 0temach, f.o.b. shop. Workmanship guaranteed 
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Presents Xi SigMa Pt Cuaprer. Dean D. J. Weddell, School of Forestry, University 


of Georgia, Athens, presents charter of Xi Sigma Pi to Smith T. 


Dillon, forester of 


Sigma Chapter at the Alabama Polytechnie Institute, May 23. The installation of 
the new chapter took place in the Forestry Building. 


Cooperative Research 
in Lake States Hardwoods 


The Lansing Company of Lansing, 
Mich., and the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station have signed a 10 
vear contract for cooperative studies, 
The company is making available 10 
acres of oak forest near Maple Rap- 
ids, Mich., on which the research for 
esters will conduct studies to deter- 
mine the growth, development, and 
regeneration of the forest under care 
fully controlled methods of cutting. 
The company will conduct the timber 
sales in accordance with the require 
ments of the experiments and will re- 
tain ownership of all products cut. 

The experiment station will prepare 
management plans, mark trees for 
cutting, maintain inventory and other 
necessary records, furnish current 
progress reports, and publish the re- 
sults of the investigations. 

This agreement is a progressive 
step for The Lansing Company, says 
S. E. Race, president, since the studies 
will demonstrate practiees which ean 
apply on other company holdings. 
M. B. Dickerman, director of the ex- 
states that the 
agreement is particularly helpful to 


periment station, 
the station because the tract repre 
sents a timber type which very much 
needs study, 

The Lansing Company manutae 
tures various warehouse products, in 
eluding floor trueks and = material- 
handling equipment. About two mil 
lion board feet of hardwoods are used 
annually in the manufacture of these 
products. 


South Carolina 4-H 
Winners are Announced 


Seven 4-H club members have won 
Elgin wrist watches for their outstand- 
ing work in thinning one-acre plots of 
pine timber in their respective counties 
in South Carolina, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Clemson Ex- 
tension Forestry Department, 

In addition to the seven watches, 11 
Parker pen and pencil sets and $174.25 
in cash awards were presented to the 
other 19 winners. W. J. Barker, leader 
of Clemson extension forestry work, 
says these awards were made for ex- 
ceptional work thinning crowded 
stands ot pine in order to leave the 
better trees more room to grow. Dur 
ing the contest 137 demonstrations in 
timber thinning were given at vartous 
schools in the 13 counties participat 
ing, and 3,836 4-11 club members at 
tended these field meetings. 

The contest started last September 
with the opening of the school year and 
terminated in April. Prize money for 
the awards were turnished by the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company of 
Charleston, the International Paper 
Company at Georgetown, and the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company 
at Canton, N. 
Darlington County was furnished by 
Products 
Hartsville, and in Horry County, it was 


Prize money in 


the Sunoco Company of 


furnished by the Canal Wood Corpora- 
tion of Conway. These companies 
purchase pulpwood throughout South 
Carolina, and in many cases purchased 
the wood from the winning 4-H. plots 


BARTLETT 
WE Combination 
Pruner and Saw 


Is now available for immediate 
shipment. Simply write for our 
attractive folder describing this 
Combination in detail and we 
will reply by return mail. 


wit 
ith pure 


BARTLETT | 
PAINT 


polied with ordi 
brush In 
helpful 

healing tree 
Will not 


| BARTLETT meG.cO 


Bartlett Tree Surgery Supplies 
are well known wherever trees 
are grown. 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


Box 15, 3003 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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CUTS 
WEEDS, GRASS, REEDS 


TIMES FASTER THAN 
ORDINARY METHODS 


NEW POWER + NEW ENGINEERING 


Now equipped with double power, double 
fuel capacity. Trims weeds on rocky or un- 
even ground Cuts gross or weeds close to 
buildings. Clips reeds or underwater growth 
Cuts with ease wherever a man can walk, 
wade, or row o boat Equipped with new two 
h p motor, one quart copacity gas tank, 20-inch 
oscillating cutter bar, Weighs only 26 pounds 


a twist of the wrist and the 
SCYTHETTE becomes the 


MW 


America’s most revolutionary 
chain saw cuts trees, of any 
growth up to 6 in diameter 
level with terrain while operator 


Upright position 


WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


STERLING: 


PAINTS 


VARNISHES 


TREE MARKING PAINT 


“Sterling 12 
for easy handling and shipping. You can be sure 
of a minimum of clogged guns and time losses for every 


x 


Star” Tree Marking Paints are “concen- 


trated” 


gallon is made on the same equipment used to produce 


our fine enamels. These superiorities combined with 


long-lasting, bright colors have made “Sterling 12 Star” 
Tree Marking Paint the favorite of leading foresters 
from coast to coast. For color card and prices, please 


write to: 


STEBBINS & ROBERTS, 


MANUFACTURERS 


INC. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


POWER SCYTHE 


JOURNAL 


OF FORESTRY 


WILLIAM B. GREELEY 
tells the dramatic, human story of 
fifty years of conservation, forestry and 
the wood-using industries—from tim- 


ber as a mine to timber as a crop . 


“The right book at the right 
time by the right man!” 


@ “The book should be in the hands of every student in our 
forestry schools as well as in the personal libraries of every 
forester.” —NELSON C. BROWN 


“FORESTS AND MEN is the right book by the right 
man at the right time. It should prove to be a potent 
influence in advancing the cause of forest conservation ” 


—SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN 


“One of the things that makes Greeley’s book so down to 
earth is that he was mever a desk forester. . . He still gets 
around, preaching the gospel that aE and forestry 
are not, as many suppose, 


STEW "ART HOL BROOK 


@ “One of the most readable and rpg books that we 
have reviewed in a long period of tim 
"FOREST FARMER 


above all, 
become a 


Tribune 


@ “This book I find concise, cumulative and, 
crusading. For one forester, at least, it will 


Bible.’—SIR SHANE LESLIE in the Chicago 


FORESTS 
AND MEN 


by William B. Greeley 


Partial Contents: The Saga of Free Land and Tim- 
round Swells of Conservation ... The 


Great Crusade . . . Teachers or Policemen in the 
Woods . . . The Forest Balance Sheet . . . and ten 


other great chapters. Indexed. 


Mail Coupon Today — Examine book FREE for 10 days 


To: Doubleday G Company, inc 
Dept. JF-10, Garden City, N. Y 


Send me for ten days FREE examination FORESTS AND 
MEN by William B. Greeley. Within 10 days I may either 
return the book and owe nothing, or keep it and send only 


$3, plus a few cents shipping cost, in full payment. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
() SAVE! Check here if you wish to enclose $3 with this coupon, 
in which case we will prepay all shipping costs. Same return 
privilege; refund guaranteed. 
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Virginia Forest Products Tax other federal forest and range experi- 


ment stations. The Northeastern Sta- T yy jp 
The state forest products tax for the ; RE E 


tion is the only one that now is assisted 
fiseal year 1951-52, according to ree- hy such an advisory group. THE ONLY TREE PLANTING SLED 
ords as kept by the Virginia Depart- Following its business meetings, the TREEP is the only tree planting 
ment of Taxation, totals $118,297.18. Advisory Council members inspected tes 
This represents a drop in revenue of the Dilldown Unit of the Delaware- steep hills and stony soils. Where 
$5,385.21 from the previous year’s [high Experimental Forest, in the the going is rough we TREEP. 
high mark of $123,682.39, scrub oak lands near Pimple Hill. Unequalled for rough ground. 

This tax, which is collected from ap- There they inspected some of the re- tn iad ales 

proximately 1,400 manufacturers of search installations and study areas 
lumber, veneer, pulpwood, poles, cross where watershed studies are being Tree? 
ties, keg staves, and other forest prod- integrated with management studies 


ucts, is a special tax assessed on those — gimed at converting serub oak lands to When writing to advertisers 
industries over and above their regu- more valuable forest types. please mention that you saw it 
lar tax load. Funds so collected, less in the JouRNAL OF FORESTRY. 

collection charges, are turned over di- 
rectly to the Virginia Forest Service 
to augment that agency’s program of 


protection, management, refor- 
estation. 


The principal drop in collections for 
this it came from the manufacturers in the Pacific Northwest 
of lumber and logs, accounting for 
only $62,954 as compared to the pre- 
vious report of $73,265. This was off- 
set to some extent by an increase in 
taxes from pulpwood production, e Although our company and its antecedents are credited 
which rose from $43,491 to $46,951, with pioneering the wood pulp industry in the Pacific North- 
and by an increase in railroad tie pro- 
duction taxes from $1,674 to $3,484. 
Other collections from items such as in construction, in equipment, and in utilization of pulp mill 
mine props, keg staves, posts, and 
piling remained practically the same 
as in 1950-51. 


west, its present plant is the newest, most modern in the area— 


waste. 


e The first and oldest unit of the present Bellingham pulp 
A. 8. Hopkins Elected Chairman mill was completed in 1938, the second in 1941. The alcohol 
of Research Advisory Council plant, first in this country to produce industrial alcohol on a 


A. S. Hopkins, director of the New commercial basis from ©‘ »hite waste liquor, was completed in 
York Division of Lands and Forests, 1945. 


was elected chairman of the Northeast- 


ern Forest Research Advisory Council e 
Split Sige put into operation in 1946. The new paperboard mill was 
Paul Koenig, vice-president of the added in May 1947 
P. H. Glattelter Co., Spring Grove, 
Pa. e In November of that year the Lignosite plant was equipped 
Louis J. Freedman, of the Penob- 
scot Chemical Fibre Co., Great Works, 
Maine wan elected vieo-diaieman: and plant in the manufacture of a chemical used in making a 
Ralph W. Marquis, director of the 
U. S. Forest Service’s Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, secretary. 


The hydraulic »arking and whole log chipping plant was 


and started, utilizing waste liquor as it comes from the alcohol 
superior type of concrete and for various other purposes. 


The Advisory Couneil, which consists 
of the state foresters of the Northeast 


and representatives of the industries, 
schools, experiment stations, and other 
public and private agencies interested 


in forest research, meets annually to 


review the research needs and prob- 
lems of the region, and serves to co- al 
ordinate research by the various Se 


agencies. MILL AND OFFICE AT BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 

Among the resolutions it adopted, 
the Advisory Council recommended Daily capacity, 360 tons, bleached sulphite pulp 
that similar advisory councils be estab- 
lished to work with and advise the 
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Machines Plant Trees 
for Tomorrow 

Citing how, only a few weeks after 
1952 
season, 70 private landowners had al 
ready filed 
1.305,000 trees in 


the close of the tree planting 
machine plant 
M. N. Taylor, 
executive director, Trees for Tomorrow 
Ine.. charted the marked trend toward 
machine planting over hand planting at 


requests to 
1953, 


the Trees for Tomorrow Camp, Eagle 


River, Wis., July 31-August 1. 
As a result of this trend, Folke 
jecker, president, recommended and 


the board of directors adopted a motion 


to buy two new heavy-duty planting 


machines to supplement the two on 


hand 


Under the Trees tor Tomorrow ma 


chine program, landowners 


chine program has steadily advaneed 


1950 150.000 trees were 
sites, to 1952 


planted by 38 


since when 


planted on eight when 


S37.000 trees were 
private landowners, 

In a report on the 1952 camp opera 
tions, Tavlor said the camp was enjoy 
In the 
first two and one half months of opera- 
tion, from March 19 through June 30, 
persons attended 
Taylor estimated that an 


ing its most successful season. 


conservation 
workshops. 
other 1.200 people would visit the camp 
by November 1. He also 


growth of 


referred to 


the mushroom high school 


workshops, pomting out that 200 stu 
dents would attend sessions at the camp 
late this fall and that the entire spring 
filled at time with 
the exception of one week in April. 


schedule was this 


FORESTRY 
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Much of the area of the Tree Farm, 
which consists mainly of tir-hemlock- 


cedar types, was logged by the old 
Hastings Logging Company at the turn 
of the century. Mr. Wright, who is 
chief forester for Canadian Forest 


Products Limited, operates his Tree 
Farm as his hobby. 

Under an amendment to the “Taxa 
thon 
Provincial 


certified as “Tree Farm Land” 


Act” which was passed by the 
1951, land 


will be 


Legislature in 


valued for tax purposes in accordance 
with its timber growing capacity. 


Wolfsohn Heads Land Manage- 
ment, Interior Department 


Joel D. Wolfsohn, former assistant 
to the Secretary of the 
Secretary 


Interior, has 


been named by Oscar L 


planting 
buy their planting stock from the state, 


Chapman as assistant secretary for 
Public Land Managements. 
position he will direct and 
the work of the Bureau of Land Man- 
covers a Fish and Wildlife 
on the National Park Service: Bureau of In 
Affairs: and the Office of Terri- 
tories. This is the assignment tor- 
merly held by Dale E. Doty, now with 


Federal 


furnish a tractor and labor, while Trees Canadian Tree Farm In his new 
foresters cheek plant 


ing sites and furnish the tree planting 


British Columbia’s first Tree Farm supervise 
was certified by the B. C. Forest Serv 
recently. The 
24-acre tract of 
lower mainland in the vieinity of 


for Tomorrow 


machine and technical assistance, ice certificate agement; Service: 


lavlor reported that the average cost forest) land 


of machine planting amounted to $15 Gib dian 
per thousand trees compared to $25 — sons, B.C. The property is owned by 
and $30 per thousand for hand plant Thomas G. Wright, a 


ma Society of American Foresters. the 


member of the 


ing The Trees tor Tomorrow Power Commission. 


M and M 
WOOD WORKING 
COMPANY 


A timber owning, operating 
and managing company 


Malarkey facilities are strategically located 
near company-owned and public-owned 
timber. Diversification and flexibility of 
plants and products permits M and M 

to realize the maximum economic value 
from the Douglas fir and redwood trees. 


ELEVEN MAJOR DIVISIONS 


Malarkey Panel Door Division, Portland, Oregon. 

Plylock Division, Portland, Oregon 

Multnomah Specialties Division, Portland, Oregon. 

National Tank & Pipe Division, Portland, Oregon. 

Kenton Lumber Division, Portlanc 

Albany Plylock Division, Albany, Oregor 
sion, Idanha, Oregor 


gview, Washington. 


liforni 


liforr 


TIMBER SOURCES 
Standing timber wholly owned by M and M totalled 

> 300,000,000 feet at year end and in additior 

450,000,000 feet was under cutting contracts, 
agreements or in the hands of associated interests 


purchase 


} 
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The torest of the past is replaced by the forest of the future. ‘This 
portion of the Gaylord 69,000 acre hand planted forest near Bogalusa 
was logged off in 1916. Note the stump of one of the original virgin 
longleaf pines. ‘he present vigorous young forest consists of slash pine 
hand planted in 1925 and now ready for its second pulpwood thinning. 


Management plans for our combined tree farms in Louisiana and 
Mississippi call for planting 131 million seedlings next winter, Our 
goal for the next ten year period is 80 million seedlings. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


BoGaLusa, LA, 


KEEP AMERICA GREEN 


WITH A FUTURE 
FORESTS WIT 
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Q. T. Hardtner, 

Southern Forestry Leader, Dies 
Quintin T. Hardtner, 74, one of the 

fathers ot in the South, died 


Shreveport August 21 


Lorestry 
in a hospital 
atter 


As president of 


a lengthy illness 


Urania Lumber 
Company and an officer of Southern 
Pine Association, Mr. Hardtner pio 
neered the cause of sustained vield for- 
With his late brother, Henry, he 
heljed initiate the practice of scientific 


estry 


forest management which is wide 
spread in the South today. 

In addition to heading Urania Lum 
ber Company, Ltd., Urania, La., Mr. 
Hardtnet Hardtner 
Edenborn Ohl Natchez, 
Urania and Ruston Railway Company; 
Hardtner Petroleum 
Hardtner Realty Company. He 
chairman of the board of Security Na- 
Bank, 
rector of several other companies. 


Mr. Hardtner held 


forestry and lumber organizations dur 


was president of 
Company; 
Company; and 
was 
La., and di- 


tional Alexandria, 


many offiees in 
ing the past half century. He served as 
Pine Associa- 
tion from 1946 to 1948, was a director 


of the organization for 20 years, and at 


president of Southern 


the time of his death was chairman of 
the SPA Conservation Committee. 


He had also been the first president 
of the Louisiana Forestry Association 
its executive 
chairman of the 


and a member of com- 


mittee, and Keep 
Louisiana Green Committee. 

Near the turn of the century, when 
most lumber companies would cut out 
the timber and move on to a new lo- 
Hardtners had first 
visionary thoughts about replacing the 
As a result 
of their tree harvesting methods, the 


cation, the their 


forests they were cutting. 


company now grows more trees than it 
lumber. In 1905 the 
Hlardtners were believed to have a tim- 
sufficient for onlv five 
But the company 
continues to eut trees from the 130,000 
acres of southern pine and now pro- 


can saw into 
ber supply 
vears’ operation. 


duces 20 million feet of lumber annual- 
ly. 


Forest Survey of Louisiana 

An agreement providing for coop- 
erative financing ot a new comprehen- 
survey of 
signed August 27, by 


Louisiana was 
H. L. Mitchell, 
of the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station, New Orleans, and 
F. H. Coughlin, president of the Cen- 
tral Louisiana Electrie Company, Alex- 
James Mixon, state forester; 


sive torest 


director 


andria. 
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James Kitchens, executive secretary of 
the Louisiana Forestry Association; 
and Frank Bennett, technical consult- 
ant to CLECO, all of whom partici- 
pated in the preliminary discussions, 
were present at the signing. 

The electric company has undertaken 
to act as coordinating sponsor for the 
survey; it will publicize the need for 
the survey and will seek to supplement 
available funds with money 
and personnel from state and private 


federal 


sources, 

The experiment station will plan the 
survey in consultation with the coop- 
erating agencies and the state forester 
and will then direct the work and sum- 
marize and publish the data. 

Mr. Coughlin pointed out that 
CLECO’s interest in the project stems 
from the fact that the latest statistics 
on Louisiana’s forest resources were 
gathered by the Southern Station near- 
ly 20 years ago, and are now com- 
pletely out of date. 

“Without better information on one 
of the state’s most important natural 
resources, it is impossible for wood- 
using industries to plan their expan- 
sion intelligently or for us to anticipate 
future power requirements for such in- 
dustries.” 


reat NortHern’s expanding facilities for the manufacture of newsprint 
will make a substantial contribution to North American supply of this 


essential commodity. 


To insure that this supply will be permanent, on which the free press of 


America can depend, Great Northern has over two and one-quarter million 


acres of Maine timberland under conservative forestry management. 


GREAT NonTHERN PAPER COMPANY 


BANGOR, MAINE 
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West Wishes 
* Joint 


Clinchfield Coal Corporation 
Dante, Virginia 
3,000 Employees 


cwecw 


25,000 tons Bituminous coal per day 


for all uses. 


WE CONDUCT A FORESTRY 
PROGRAM 


WHEELS 
INDIVIDUALLY 
SPRUNG 


HEELING WHEELS with 
CAPRIEO OF 
| TRA! 


COMFORTABLE 
“ADJUSTABLE SEAT 


$11 


HEAVY CHANNEL 
FRAME CAPACIOUS 
SEEDLING BOXES 
ARTICULATED TRAILER 

ADJUSTABLE 
FOOTRE STS 


EDGE 


TRENCHER 
REPLACEABLE 

RUBBER TIRE ( ADJUSTABLE ) 


17*_ HEAVY _OUTY. 
$ LING POINT WHICH 
WILL TARE ANYTHING COULTER 
TRACTOR CAN GIVE TO 
GIVES TRACTOR 
WEIGHT FOR INCREASED TRACTION 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER 


. Adapted to all tractors with 3-point lift: (Ford, Ferguson) 
. Will plant on curves, on the contour and on steep slopes. 

. Safe—can't upset unless the tractor does. 

. Subsoiler point lossens and lifts soil. 


Allows better root 
spread and better packing. 


. Easily transportable—raise with power lift and drive away. 
. Heeling wheels on indivdiual springs for better heeling. 
. Pneumatic tires furnished at no extra cost. 


For further information and close-up photos write 


ROOTSPRED 
318 N. Market St., Frederick, Md. 


FOREST FIRE 
SUPPRESSION TOOLS 


COUNCIL FIRE SWATTERS 


raking fire use 


COUNCIL LW-12 FIRE RAKES 


Write for full information. 
THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY, INC. 
Wananish, North Carolina 
“Since 1886” 


CONTINUOUS UPERATION— 


By adopting progressively improv- 
ing techniques in forest manage- 
ment, logging and milling practices 
we have established our operations 
on a continuous production basis 
with an average annual output of 
30,000,000 board feet. 


Our selective logging is planned to 
maintain our lands in perpetual, 
full production of good timber. 
Our miiling and sales programs are 
teamed to utilize fully, through 
conversion to well manufactured 
lumber and lumber products, our 
mixed species of Ponderosa Pine, 
Sugar Pine, Douglas Fir, White Fir 
and Incense Cedar. 


CRANE MILLS 


CORNING, CALIFORNIA 
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Consulting Forest Engineers 


BELANGER and BOURGET 
86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 


Land Surveyors 


Forest Management and 

Inventories. Estab- Logging plans.  Loca- 

lishing of boundary tions for Wood indus- 
lines. tries. 


Forest Surveys and 


SOUTHERN TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Forestry Timberlands 
Services and 
For Timber Operations 


J.M. BRADLEY — H. E. MURPHY & ASSOCIATES 
205 S. 32nd St., Birmingham, Ala. 
404 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, Ala. 


FOREST APPRAISALS FOREST TAXATION 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Consulting Forester 
25 Years’ Experience in North and South America 
833 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


HENRY L. BANGO 
Consulting 


SHREVEPORT, 
LOUISIANA 


P. O. Box 4072 
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Nisqually Nursery Record 


Forestry history was made in May 
on famed Nisqually flats, Washing- 
ton, when seeds were sown at the 
West’s largest tree nursery for a ree 
ord crop of Douglas-fir seedlings esti 
mated at 10.6 million trees. These 
seedlings are being raised for plant- 
ing on private timberlands of western 
Washington and Oregon. With the 
output this year, the nursery will have 
grown 55 million trees since its found 
ing in 1941. 

In eleven years, the cooperative 
Forest Industries Tree Nursery has 
produced enough trees to plant 100,- 
000 acres of Douglas-fir tree farms. 

But, Clyde 
chairman of the industry's nursery 


Martin, Tacoma, 


committee emphasized that for every 
nursery tree planted, ten new trees 
are naturally grown from seed trees 
Nature is still our 
ehiet forester, he said. 


lett by logvers. 


The tirst erop of seedlings produced 
at Nisqually came off this rich bottom 
land in 1942, Martin pointed out, and 
even during the labor-short war years, 
a substantial output was maintained. 
Foreeasts made by Croydon Wagner, 
president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, 11 years ago that 
the nursery would grow five million 
trees each vear, have been attained. 

The nursery is operated by the In 
dustrial Forestry Association, whose 
chief forester, W. D. Hagenstein, is 
Bjork- 


lund is assistant manager and Rex 


also nursery manager. N. EF. 


Ride is nurseryman, 

About 14.5 million seedlings will be 
growing at Nisqually this year, Ha- 
genstein observed. The 1952 planting 
now nearing completion will produce 
10.6 million trees. Held over from 
last season are 3.7 million trees which 
will be two years old this winter when 
shipped, Also ready for winter lifting 
and shipping will be 5 million vem 


old trees from the current erop 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Establishes Forestry Fellowship 


fellowship in forestry at New 
York State University, has been estab- 
lished for one vear by the Merrimae 
Division of Monsanto Chemical Co, 

Ralph H. Burroughs Jr., of Pontiac, 
Mich., the holder of the fellowship will 
study chemieal means of moditving 
paper. Burroughs holds a B.S. in 
chemistry from Alma College, and an 
M.S. in organic chemistry from Okla- 
homa A. & M. For the past two vears 
he has been working on his Ph. D. at 
the New York University College of 
Forestry. 


‘Consulting Foresters | 
| 
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POWER SAW CONVERTED 
FORESTERS at the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
turn an ordinary power saw into a portabl 
With a special mounting and coupling invented by 


TO PORTABLE FIRE 


company’s Springfield, Ore., 


PUMP 

branch can 
fire pump for woods use in {0 seconds. 
fobert Gehrman, the company’ 


branch forester, a standard low speed, high-pressure gear pump may be attached te 


the power saw engine 


The pump unit is mounted on a packboard fitted with a special 


frame and guide. These are designed so that the pump may be attached to the sav 
motor at the point ordinarily occupied by the saw bar. The same nut that secures 


the saw bar fastens the pump to the saw engine. 
Tested by Weyerhaeuser’s Springfield branch since early 
saw and fire pump combination has proved an effective fire-fighting tool. 


No extra parts or special tools ay 
1951, the power 
Drawing 


water from streams, ponds, and lakes a 7 horsepower saw motor with pump attached 


will spray water through two hoses and two 5 


A pump attached to a 


nozzles at 75 pounds pressure. 


Southern Hardwood Forestry 
To Be Taught At L.S.U. 


A new course devoted to the study 
of southern bottomland hardwoods will 
be inaugurated during the 1952-53 
school year aceording to an announce 
ment by R. W. Hayes, director of the 
School of Forestry at Louisiana State 
University. This course, which will be 
tanght by Professor M. B. Applequist, 
is believed to be one of the first of its 
kind offered forestry 
South. 


students in the 


Long overlooked by foresters and 


land managers, the real potentials of 
managing bottomland hardwoods in the 
South have been brought to light by 
Delta. 
Their value can be better appreciated 
by the fact that they make up about 
one-third of all forest land in’ the 
South and vield one-half the total hard 
wood production of the United States. 
Within the State of 


hardwood 


foresters the Mississippi 


Louisiana, the 
principal producer in the 
nation, hardwoods grow on a total of 


eight million acres, are processed in 


\-horsepower motor 


16-inch nozzles at 100 pounds pressure. 
will put water through two hoses and 


108 industrial plants, and yield prod- 
ucts valued at 160 million dollars an- 
nually. Their wide distribution and 


economic importance demand 
management in the future. The new 
course is aimed at closing this gap in 
the edueation of some of the South's 


future foresters. 


Turkish Foresters Study Here 

Nine Turkish foresters studied for 
estry in Texas as guests of the Texas 
Forest Service, April 20 through July 
21. 

The foresters are 
Turkish Ministry of 
are part of a gronp of 44 


emploved by the 
Agriculture, and 
Turkish 
agricultural and forestry leaders in 
vited to this country by the State De 


partment under the Point 4 program. 


EDWARD H. WERNER 


Consulting Forest Engineer 
TIMBER AND FOREST LAND APPRAISALS 


1223 26th St., Sacramento, Calif 


WASHINGTON ... 
REPRESENTATION 


for Foresters 
Forest Industries 


Save yourself the trip and ex- 
pense of coming to the Nation's 
Capital 


ALBERT G. HALL & ASSOCIATES 


Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Foresters 
1740 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Phone: STerling 0693 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 


Timber Cruising, Land Management, 
Tree Planting, Timber Sales 


4970 Kingsley Drive 
Indi Indi 


D. K. GOODWIN R. F. DAVIS 


MONTREAL 
« 


VERMONT 
M. HICKS 


UNITED 
STATES 


BRATTLEBORO 


better 


Consultant Broker 


THOMAS A. McFARLAND 


sive a ypes of farr 


al estate 


60 Holman Ave. Athens, Go. 


§, A. WILDE and ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING FORESTERS AND SOIL 
TECHNOLOGISTS 

Land Survey and Appraisal, Selection of 

Planting Sites, Silvicultural Management, 

Adjustment of Fertility in Nursery Soils. 
1718 HOYT STR. 

Telephone 6-7240 MADISON 5, WIS. 


DONNIE P. TODD, Jr. 


Forest Consultant 
“Complete Professional Services’ 
BOX 765 RT. 8 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
8068 — 2-1,000 


813 
: 


KEEDWELL 
& 
ELLIOTT 


FORESTERS 
EMPORIA, VA. 


STUART G. KEEDWELL 
FRANK A. ELLIOTT 


GRANT & EVANS 
ENGINEERS 


Licensed Mineral Surveys 
Timber Cruising 


415 PACIFIC BLDG. 
ROSEBURG, OREGON 


Civil and Logging Engineering 


GEORGE M. FISHER 


Consultant Forester 
and Landscape Engineer 


Specializing in: 
City forestry plans and organiza- 
tion recreational site planning 


Available for land planning as- 
signments in Central and 
Northern Plains States 
June thru September 1953 
P.O. Box 300 Tyler, Texas 


T. M. HOWERTON, JR. 


Forestry Consultants 
MADISON, FLORIDA 


WM. T. COX 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
AND BIOLOGIST 
2186 DOSWELL AVE. 
SAINT PAUL 8, MINNESOTA 


Phone 239-W 
RANDLE DEDEAUX 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
P. O. Box 52 


PERKINSTON, MISS. 


An exhibit in the Living Tree Room of the Hardwoods Exhibit scheduled to open 


this fall in Chieago’s Museum of Science and Industry. George N. 


Lamb, executive 


secretary, Mahogany Association and James B. Cassell, Gardner Display Co. examine 
one of the thousands of displays in the $350,000 project sponsored by the hardwoods 


industry. 


Faculty Changes 
University of Michigan 


Dr. Stephen H. Spurr has been ap- 
pointed professor of silviculture, sue 
ceeding Prof. Leigh J. Young, who 
started his retirement furlough at the 
end of the 1951-52 year. 
Prof. Young has been with the School 
ot Forestry, University of Michigan 
continually since he obtained his mas- 
ter’s degree there in 1911, with the ex- 
1927 


served as director of the Michigan De- 


neademic 


ception of the year when he 
partment of Conservation. He has 
been a member of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters since 1915. Dr. Spurt 
comes to Michigan from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota where he 
professor of forestry. He re- 


Was asso- 
elate 
ceived his B.S. degree at the Univer- 
Florida in 1938 and his M.F. 
in 1940 and Ph.D. in 1950 at Yale 
University. He was a member of the 
staff of the Harvard Forest from 1940- 
1950, during which period he did con- 
siderable consulting work in the south, 
He is well- 


sity of 


northeast, and in Canada. 
known for his work in 
metry and as the 
dealing with this subject 

Dr. Fred FE. Diekinson has been ap 
wood 


photogram 


author of books 


pointed associate professor of 
utilization, Prof. 

Craig, Jr., who retired last February. 
Prot. Craig has been with the Sehool 
of Forestry at the University of 
Michigan since 1920. Dr. Dickinson 
received his B.S. in 1938 at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, his M.F., at 
Mivrhigan State College in 1941, and 
his Ph.D. at Yale University in 1951, 


succeeding Robert 


He has taught at Michigan State Col- 
lege and at Cornell University and 
during the period 1942-45, served as 
a technologist at the Forest Products 
He has also 


Laboratory at Madison. 
been named to succeed Prof. Wm. 
Kynoch as chairman of the Depart 
ment of Wood Prof. 
Kynoech, who started his retirement 


Technology. 


furlough in February, came to the 
school in 1927, following 13 years of 
experience at the Forest Products 
Laboratories of Canada, of which he 
was director from 1920-27. 

Dr. Richard L. 
appointed as associate professor of 
conservation. He reeeived his B.S. 
at Pennsylvania State College in 1933 
ind his Ph.D at Cornell in 1938. He 
spent the past five years as the execu- 
tive secretary of the North Carolina 
Resource-Use Education Commission. 
Prior to that he directed the Audubon 
Nature Center at Con- 
necticut, for five vears and served as 
Dartmouth College for 


Weaver has been 


Greenwich, 


naturalist at 
three years. 

G. R. Gregory has been appointed as 
the George Willis Pack assistant pro- 
fessor of resource economics, succeed - 
ing the late Prof. Willett F. Ramsdell, 
who died in the fall of 1951. Mr. 
Gregory received his B.S.F. and M.F. 
at the University of Michigan in 1940 
and has recently completed require- 
ments for his Ph.D. in agricultural 
economies at the University of Cali- 
fornia. After three vears of service in 
the U. S. Navy as an aviator, he was 
employed by the U.S. Forest Service 
as a forest economist, 1946-49. 
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Reforestation Arboriculture 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


Huntingdon Road 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


NATHAN D. CANTERBURY 
Consulting Forester 
4214 ST. EMANUEL ST. 
HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 


- PRENTISS & CARLISLE Co., INC. 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 


Estimates 


Georce T. CARLISLE 
P. CLEMENT 


107 COURT STREET @ 


Appraisals 


Members 


Rosert W. 


Management 


Paut E. Atrwoop 
Grorce D. 


BANGOR, MAINE 


THOMAS F. SCHWEIGERT 
Consulting Forester 
Registered Land Surveyor 


WALLOON LAKE, 
MICHIGAN 


G. E. KNAPP 
Consulting Forester 
661 Forest Hill Read 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Forestry 
for 


Profit 


Consulting 


DAVID H. HANABURGH 


Forester 


BUCHANAN, N. Y. 


Complete Professional Service 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, Jr. 
Consulting Forester 


Telephone SEneca 2814 


410 J. Green Bidg. 


SEATTLE 1, WASB. 


Topographic Mapping 
Watershed Surveys 
Land Classification 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Growth Studies 
Timber Cruising 
Forest Appraisals 


SAMUEL A. NEWMAN 
Forest Engineer 
Timber Cruiser 
P. O. Box 156 
Everett, Washington 


jensen Wallen 


MAPPING AND FORESTRY SERVICES 
1209 EIGHTH AVENUE OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 


General Photogrammetric and Forestry Consulting Services 


POND & MOYER CO., INC, 


Consulting Foresters 


bad 


Machine Tree Planting Service 
107 HOMESTEAD RD.. ITHACA, N. Y. 


Southeastern 
Foresters 


FOREST CONSULTANTS 
Management of Forest Properties 
Timber Sales 
Timber Estimates and Appraisals 


Growth and Yield Studies 
Management Plans 


NELSON B. BLOCKER 


234 6th Avenue, North 
Jacksonville Beach, Florida 


D. ERIC BRADSHAW 


POMEROY & McGOWIN 


FOREST MANAGERS 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS FOR THE ENTIRE SOUTH 


MONTICELLO 
ARKANSAS 


CHAPMAN 
ALABAMA 
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—Timber Cruisers — Appraisers — Surveyors 


Domestic and Foreign Timber 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hardwood Bottomiands 
and 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


Woodsland Managers 


KEITH CRANSTON. 
Commercial Cruising Services 


KEITH CRANSTON and Associates, Leland, Mississippi 
@ Timber Estimators 


Reconnaissance 


Forest Inventories 


Growth Studies 


Appraisals 


GULF STATES 
Shortleaf, Slash G 
Longleaf Pine 


Consulting Forester 


A TIMBER SERVICE FOR THE SOUTH 


CONSULTING 


Serving both small and large timber tract owners 
Estimating — Marking — Appraising — 


Surveys — Land Management 


7. KF. Grayson & Company 


FORESTERS 


THOMAS F. GRAYSON 


PRESCOTT, ARKANSAS 


BRANCH: /AMES W 


SEWALL CO 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


CANADA) 


LTD. FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Cruising 


Mapping 


Scaling 


LOG GRADE & LUMBER RECOVERY STUDIES 


MYRON 8S. 


Timberland Appraisal 


WALL. Jr. 


FORESTER 


4612 Fegan Way 


Sacramento 18, Calif. 


Hillcrest 5-0806 


Timber Sales 


Forest Management—Tree Farm Operation 


Logging Engineering 
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Spruce Budworm 
Mortality High 


Approximately 98 percent of the 
spruce budworm caterpillars on 670,- 
000 acres sprayed this year in the 
forests of Washington 
were killed, according to U. S. Forest 
Portland. Mortality was 
determined by field made by 
personnel of the Portland Forest In 
sect Laboratory, U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


Oregon and 


Service in 
counts 


state, and 
private continuing 
project, the largest aerial spraying job 


Cooperating — federal, 


agencies this 


ever undertaken in this country, are 
hopeful that the biggest part of the 
job is behind them. Present indica- 
tions are that a relatively little work 
needs to be done in 1953. 

infested 
begun in 
during 


Large-scale spraying of 
areas on this project was 
1949. The 
June and July this year brings the 


t-vear total to almost 3 million acres. 


acreage sprayed 


Spraying has been done under the 
administrative direction of the Forest 
Service and the state forester’s office at 
Salem in accordance with technical ad- 
methods, time of 


Vice ono spray Ing 


spraying, and choice of insecticides 
furnished by the Forest Insect Labora- 
tory. The Civil Aeronauties Adminis 
tration helped insure safe flying 
practices and satisfactory condition of 
spray planes. The State of Washing 
ton cooperated with private agencies 
in the spraying of privately owned 
areas in Washington. 

Cost of the ranged 


from $1 to $1.25 per acre. Forest Serv 


project has 


ice officials estimate a minimum loss of 
$550 million would have occurred if 
spraying had not been undertaken and 
in addition the insect-killed areas would 
have constituted a tremendous fire 
hazard. 


date has cost less than $3 


The entire spray program to 
million dol 


lars. 


Chamber Names Water Man 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States announces the appoint 
ment of Donald W. Van Tuyl as wa 
ter resourees assistant in its Natural 
Resources Department. 

Van Tuyl served for 10 years be- 
ginning in 1942 as a hvdraulie engi 
neer with the Water Resources Divi 
sion of the UL S 

A graduate of Northeastern Univer 
sity, Boston, Van Tuvyl also holds a 
from the 
Hampshire. 


Geologieal Survey 


meester of degree 


University of New 


science 
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No matter which Disston Chain Saw 
you choose, you'll have a hard-work- 
ing, power-packed companion to work 
with—one that makes light of the 
heaviest timber. Take the Two-Man 
DA-211, for instance. 

It is powered by a reliable air-cooled 
2 cylinder, 2 eyele Mercury Gasoline 
Engine. The Mereury develops 9 hp 
at 5500 rpm, gives the Disston an 
extremely favorable power-weight 


ratio. Automatic clutch. Built-in 
starter. Automatic chain lubrication. 
The DA-211 has a full swivel trans- 
mission and a selection of fast-cutting 
chains for every type of wood. Guide 
rails from 2’ to 7’. The DA-211 and its 
lightweight counterpart, the DO-101 
for limbing and bucking, per- 
fect working partners. The DO-101 
is not only ideal for one-man opera- 
tion but can be converted quickly into 


a lightweight two-man unit with rail 
lengths up to 40”. 


Y ou will find a complete line of Disston 
power saws at dealers the country 
over. Any of these men will be glad 
to demonstrate how Disston does it 
faster... better. For the name of 
the one nearest you. write HENRY 
DISSTON & SONS. INC.. 20J Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. In Canada, write 
2-20 Fraser Ave.. Toronto 3, Ont. 


A 


The Last Paper Bag on Earth 

What would happen if all the 
Paper makes possible 

become unobtainable? 


OUR FOREST TREASURE AND HOW TO GUARD IT 


You are invited to show this memorable new 
color-sound film to any appropriate audience. 


"Green Gold” does not carry a commercial message. It has been produced as a 
public service by Union Bag & Paper Corporation (which gratefully acknowledges 
the cooperation of the U. S. Forestry Service, Georgia Forestry Association, 
Georgia Forestry Commission, and the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association). 


Running time is approximately thirty minutes. Sixteen-millimeter prints 


will be delivered for specitic showings in order of reservation. 
Please write Mr. Kirk Sutlive, Director. Public Relations, 


giving us a choice of alternate dates if possible. 


UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Flying Warden Directs Battle 
Against Fire 


radio-equipped but 
and military-like 


} 
; N.. available for showing to your group 
i 
} 
j 
am 
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; a tree health and yield. 


